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New York City Russian Bilingual Program 

Location of Central Office: P.S. 188 

442 Houston Street 
Niw York, New .York 

Year of Operation: 1979-1980, first year of funding 

Target Laiiguage: Russian 

Number of S1tes^ 3 public schools 

S privati schools — 

Numbfer of ^Participants : 740 

Project Director: Florence Seiman . 

I, GENERAL OVERVIEW: ETHNIC AND CULTURAL BACKGROUND 

The New York City Russian Bningual Program 1s a highly unique under- 
taking. .In additiori t-o being a pioneering effort In Russian-English bi- 
lingual education unlike any other in the United States, it is at the same 
time a noteworthy attempt at tri -cultural Integration and development. The 
students served by the Program are overwhelmingly Russian-speaking Jewish 
irmilgrahts to the United States who had been —for the most part— Soviet 
citizens and who had received at least some part of their education and 
ijpbringing in the Soviet Union. Thus, they are a focal point of three 
cultures: the Russian language and Soviet society; the Jewish religion 
and culture; the English language and American society. 

Additionally, there appear to be two possible qualitative cultural 
variations, fn addition to being part of the Russian linguistic culture, 
v^hich 1s that of the domin-nt ethnic group and the official national 
language of the USSR, some participants 1n the Program are also products 
of major non-Russian regional cultures. Manv of these are not Slavic 



in character* such as the Armenian, the Georgian^ and the Moldavian, and 
their linguistic variations are acquirad usually through long-time rtsidence 
in these regions, sometimes for several generations. As a result, there 
frequently appears a fourth group of students: those who at home speak a 
language other than Russian, Indeedj such a student's cormand of Russian may 
be very weak, limited to the rudiments taught in obligatory classes in 
all Soviet schools- * . 

The other variation concerns the degree to which the students and their 
families Identify themselves as Jews, religiously and ethnically. Since the 
Soviet purpose is to eliminate all religious beliefs and propagate atheism* 
the official Soviet anti-religious policy--in addition to any other official 
or unofficial polic1es--works effectively to discourage and even to prevent 
tRe^So^^rirTriwSTrom^fu 

result* most of the new arrivals from the Soviet Union are woefully un- 
familiar with their Jewish cultural heritage and do not speak Hebrew. Thus, 
those who wish to participate in the Jewish community life in the 
United States find themselves in need of yet another acculturation process, 
in addition to the acquisition of the English language and acclimatization 
to^he American civic and socio-economic mtliw^— - - 

In some instances, however, the emigrating Soviet-Jewish families go 
first to Israel and spend a period of time there prior to arriving in the 
United.States. Having been exposed to strong accuTturation"1nTTu^ in ' 
Israel, their children acquire the requisite knowledge of Hebrew and other 
cultural codes that facilitate their Integration into the American Jewish . 
comnunlty. At times, especially in cases where they emigrated from the" 

-pss r-at" a r etartfvwtr^ai^ 

the Russian linguistic culture and become practically indistlnguishablt 



J 



from other ifmigrant children from Israel. Such radical instances are 
rare, however. 

The New York City Russian Bilingual Program thus seeks primarily 
to fMke use of Its participants' familiarity with the Russian linguistic 
culture and other cultural codes to facilitate transition from the Soviet 
civic and socio-economic culture to the American, and to enable the 
student to acquire the requisite linguistic skills 1n English and other 
American cultural codes without the loss of native language skills. 

At the sariie time, in an ancillary way, the Program makes use of the 
participants' Jewish heritage to give them a f1nn anchoring in an 
established cultural coiTinunity 1n the United States^ and, speclflcany, 1n 
the City of New York, In order to facilitate their acclimatization and 1n- 
^egratToTTtntff" ttm-fmri csrcivi^xwftar&r -^mtt^rtjv^or thosr who^deslre— 
It, an opportunity provided by the comnunlty to develop their religious, 
cultural and ethnic associations and identity (see Chart I). 

The. Program Is comprised of three main components which reflect Its 

- overall purposes. The first component consists of the Russian-speaking 
Soviet ImTilgrant students of high school age and their parents or guardians 
who-aro 1n need of help_ before they can enter the mainstream of American 
life* whether 1n school or in the work place. The second component is the 
English-speakings American mainstream culture encountered In the educational 
establishment a/id the work place, Into whlq^h they all must sooner or later 
be Integrated. 

The last component consists of the N.Y.C, local ^^b^Ejunity organizations 
which assist In the resettlement of the Russian-speaking Soviet Jewry. 
These organizations give direct help 1n ready Ing^ the newly-arrlved 

^ -3. ' -V^"^ 
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immigrants for their debut in thg work force and integrating them into ^ 
the English-speaking coniTiunity at large, Additionally * they pAvide 
the imigrant students and their elders with an oppor^mjty to^ remember 
and develop their Jewish cultural heritage, therepy offering still 
another avenue leading into the American mainstTpam, throi^h membership 
in aTiT=establ1shed local .coinmunlty (see Chart 11)7 ^ 
11. SOCIOLOGICAL PROFILE OF PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 

The students served by the N,Y.C. Russian Bilingual Program come, 
for the most part, from urban and industrial environments, rather than 
rural and agricultural surroundings, as do many of their fellow-^lrrinigrants 
Conseqiientlys they adapt easily to urban life and possess the minimum 
skills requisite for survival In a modern technological society. Their 
families are^ on the whole, achievement-orien^ted, whither in school 
Or 1n business, and many of them value education very highly* 

With very few exceptions* most youngsters have had some solid 
formal schooling In content areas and are at least literate in Russian. 
Exceptions are usually those who emigrated at a very early age, but 
whose family language continued to be Russian, those who spent a 
long time awaiting their exit or United States visa* or those who — 
lived for some time In another country before coming to the United States. 

All Russian refugees come to the. United^ States with few material 
resourcfes, though they have tiigh hopes for a rapid and successful 
adaptation to their new home. Upon their arrival 1n New York they are 
maintained by the New York Association for New Americans (N.Y,A*N*A) > 
for a period of about three to six months at a level which approximates 
welfare standards. Once the breadwinner attains his or her first job, 
N*Y,A.N,A, terminates the maintenance funds. ^According to the reports 
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NYC Russian Bi'lingual Program as the Focal Point in Interactions 
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of comfnunity agencies which are instrumental in the resettlement process 
of the Russian refugees r they remain on a low income status as defined 
in Section 111 (c) (2) of Title I of Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act for a period of at least 2 years. 

In the Soviet^nion, the members of present 1m1grat1on are denied 
the opportunity to receive equal education 'as quotas limit admission to 
institutions of higher learning for minority group members. They 
continue to experience cultural, political, religious and educational 
repression which denies then? basic human rights* 

Recent Soviet irrml grants thus come to the United States with a 
history of interrupted education. Social pressure forces them to 
stop attending school In the Soviet Union inpedlately after they apply ^ - 
for exit visas and are forced to wait for several months to be granted 
permission to leave the Soviet Union, Even after the families are permitted 
to leave the. Soviet Union, they often have to spend at least a few 
months In Rome before they can enter the United States. As a result, 
the strong .educational base and solid school ^d1sc1pl1ne are shattered 
along the way anc( the students arrive In this country without the 
benefit of having continuous education. Education Is often further 
interrupted by a hlg^h rate of mobility. In some cases the pattern of 
mobnity continues even after the students arrive In this country. The 
newly arrived families are usually placed in tanporary quarters by the - 
resettlement agency. They are then .aided j'n findfng an apartment^ the rent 
being subsidized by Uie resettlement agencies for a period of, 2-3 months'* 
In most? cases, when the new iirtiilgrants find Jobs, they begin to makte 
individual choices of living quarters and they move again. Jecause , 



of the continuous mobil ity, the Russian imniigrant student's education 
is constantly subject to, disruption, 

It has been found that many Russian inmlgrant famnies show instability 
as a result Of economic hardship and \^ast cultural differences between 
.the Soviet Union and the United States which leads to a gradual breakup of 
rarrlages. Jhe majority of Russian newcomers to this country were highly 
respected professionals in their native countrV^. They are now forced 
to accept jobs as dishwashers, and factory workerL They often can't 
\find even unskilled jobs because of their language difficulties. 

In families wherf there is only one parent* mucli of the rer 
sponsibility of parenting falls on the teenagers who. are expected to 
oversee the physical well' being ^and educational progress of their 
siblings. The refugee teeaager? are also burdened with many of the 
everyday chores of running * hold, marketlngp carrying on business 

1n the community because the^r L..glish facility is slightly better 
than their parents. ' 

The combination of the overwhelming educational and social 
differences, the added family expectations, and generally poor family 
morale tend to cause the Russian teenagers to drop their academic 
standards, and of ten to give up and drop out of school. 

" The relatively frequent problems which arise in connection with 
this student population thus stem chiefly from their recent immigrant, 
status. On the economic side, desire to acquire goods' one could only 
dreamsof'in the Soviet Union, as well as, in ma^ cases, pressure to 
'contribute to the family income can derail premising scholastic careers. 

Further, problems, in social adjustment can also be traced to the 
Imnlgrant students' misunderstanding of condljtlonS-around them. J Very^-^ — 



frequently, the sharp contrast between the strict, fonn-naaen, oppressive " 
discipline in the Soviet schools and the decidedly liberated, easy-going 
atmosphere in U.S. schools, almost totally devoid of formal and symbolic 
signs of respect and trappings ol discipline, cause some social disorientation 
leading,' at times, to taking greater llbirties with the school rules than 
is. normally tolerated^ • . 

Finally, some- disciplinary problems can be attributed to improper 



malnstreaming of students llngulstlfally completely unprepared to receive 
instruction in English, The N.Y.C. Russian^ Bilingual Program directly 
addresses all of these ,probl ens, and 1n some instances they appear to , 
have been all but eliminated, 
in. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

New York City Russian Bilingual Program is a cbmprehensiye bilingual 
program designed to supplement existing bilingual services for the New 
York City high= school students whose native language is Russian. 

The Program is centrally based under the jurisdiction and sMpervision 
of the -Office of Bilingual Education, New York City Board of Education. 
It serves approximately 740 Russian-dominant students who havf limited ^ 
English profielency. The. New, York City Russian Bilingual program involves 
3 public and 8 private high schoolj and offers supplemental instructional, 
services to those limited proficiency students whose dominant language 
is Russian and who are found to be most in need of such services, the 
program has as Its target group a population which has not previously 
been served by a title Vir Bilingual Bicultural program. 

■ The supplemental basic instructional services of the program are 
addressed to the academic and career heeds of its student population. 
=.ai 1 1 ngiifil Instrijctlon Is provided in various academic subj ects, such as 
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mithi science and social studies. The program also has a comprehensive _ 
plan of instruction of English as a second language. In order to 
prevent student isolation and segregation, program participants receive 
instruction in a number of other subjects, such as music, art and 
physical education In mainstream classes, where they have an opportunity 
to relate to their Anerican peer's on an acadefflic and personal level . 

The New York City Russia n Bilingua'l program is eonw itted t o ex- 

panding and improving the students' knowledge of their native language, 
and rich ethnic heritage. It 1s also the intent of the Program to 
familiarize American born students who may or may not belong to other 
minority ethnic groups with the native culture of the Russian students 
through the comprehensive planning of exchange programs. 

Recognizing the strong need for the development 6^^ 
testing materials in Russian bilingual, education. New York Gity Russian 
Bningual program has on its staff curriculum specialists who are 
developinc; Russian bilingual 'curriculum materials in major subject „ 
areas and native language arts. These materials ant being pilot, tested 
in the participating high schools and will be made available for dissemina- 
.t1 on to any school or agency exprissing a naed for such mateHals, 

The Program also provides 1rv-a bilingual mode the guidance and ad- 
visement services which are cruclalfqr any teenager, and especially 
necessary -for the Russian refugee teenagers , who are faced with a multitude 
of drastic changes: soclolbglcal t culturaU iducattonal. ' 

' The major goal of the Program Is to develop, a comprehenslye approach 
to the education of the Russian Imigrant student. The program works 
very closely with the community and provides afterschool .tutorial and 
cultural ser vices in a cotriTiunity. settiffg. The Prog ram also serves as ^ 



"an 1 nfonTiatI or center fegardtng thr-methods of -accredttatlon forSovie^^^^ 
high school students and as a dissemination center for Russian bningual 
materials and any avanable InforiTi^tlon regarding bilingual educational 
services for the Russian population. . • 

New York City Russian Bilingual Program prbvldes for training of 
its staff members and the parents of thi partlelpants. The projtct's 

*^ea^tTsr sTnd^wriprof essliomal^ attend-^raAia afid-u ndergradua te cours es- 
at the City University of New York, Long Island University, Columbia 
University, New York University and Adelphi University. 

Training activities are also made available for the parents of 
participating students as well. Parents who were In the teaching 
professions in the Soviet Union are able to benefit by taking education 
courses so that they can fulfill' the requirements for , the New York City 
teaching license and lend their expertise as the much needed professional 
in the field of Russian bilingual, education. Courses In English as a 
second language are off erad in the evening 1n a comnunlty setting as , 
part of the program to upgrade the parents* proficiency In English and 
to give them orientation-^ttf the new society. . 

New York City Russian Bilingual Program 1s a comprehensive b1 Ungual/ 

bfcultural program coniprlsfd of the following components^ 

' 1) Instructional Programs 

a) iSL ' 

b) Native Language Arts , 
' ^ c) Major subject areas 

2) Curriculum pevtlopment . , 

'3') Guidance and advisement (Supportiva Services) 

4) Staff Development 

5) Education of the parents and parental involvemert 
Comunity relations and corrnnunity based programs 

7) Extracurricular activities 



The New York City Russian Bil1ng.ual Program can serve as a model 



program ^or Russian rafugee comniunlties throughout ttit United States. 
IV. PROGRAM OBJECTIVES ' 

The foil owing are the objectives of the program which were being 
incrementany ful fined In the 1979-1980 school year: 

1.. The establishment of a centralized comprehensive blllnguaV ; 
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" which win iirva as a modal to Russian refugee cormiun1t1es and 
other minority language Gommunitles throughout the United States* 

2; The divelopment of a student body whieh is academically successful 
1n major subject areas such as mathematics, SGlences and ^social 
studies through a program which provides the students wi^h an 
opportunity to further ^their studies of the above mentioned 
fields In their native language while studying English as a. 
second language. \ . . 

3; The improvement of th^^ participating students' English language 
skills so that they may participate In mainstream instruction 
in American high schools or universities* 

4, The' development of a history and culture program which will. 
. enhance and reinforce the positive, self concept of participating 
students by providing them with the opportunity to become 
knowledgeable and. appreciative of their bicultural (and. In 
sorte instances 1 tricultural) hiritage, ^ 

5* A significant Improvement in school attendance and si gnif leant 
^ reduction In the number, of students who. drop put of school. 
' 6. The development of a student body which will become truly b|- . 
lingual, wm incorporate the Wealth of their ethnic heritage - . 

' ' ■■ ' ■ -12- • ' . ' ' »' • . ' 



in the process of gradual adjustment to tha American society 
- - and whi^lrwiTT Si^^ resource for-the newly arriving: . _ 

iimilgrants and bilingual educators, 
7. The development of curricuTum and testing Russian bilingual 

materials in the following subjectsi mathematics^ social studies, 

sciences, native language arts* 
8 r The devel opment of a bilingual staff composi^ of teachers, guidance 

counsel ors and paraprofasslonals who are fluent in Ruisian and 

# 

in English, and who will devalop attitudes,, language competency 

' ^ ' • ^ . ^ 3 _ 1. ^ 

and teaching skills necessary to maintain an\^ongQing comprehensive 

billngual/blcultural program* 

9, The development of a comprahansive plan by whidh the school and the 

, . coiwnunlty can work together in coordinating the educational and 

sociaKneHs' of tha target population, ^ \ * 

10. The davelopmant of a parent body .which will actively participate in 
. tht laarnlnj aHpariancis of their chlldran by attanding tha 

meaVings of the advisor^ ct^ workshops, 
and by servirig as volunteers in schools and participating ^ ; 
"'communtty ageflcias. ' 

11. The»deve1,opmfnt of an Adult Education program which will provide 
thajpafents with an opportunity to learn English. 

V. PROGRAM aosisTrcs ' ; . , ' , ^ . ' ^ : 

The Program maintains its central .office in 'ftii. 324, P.S. 188, 442 Hpuston 
StFeet, York, N.Y.' 10002, and a supplOTientary office at one of the^ , ' 
participating public high schools, Squtn. Shore High School, 656S FTatlands 
Avenue, .Broolflynv N.Y. 11236. 



The fonowing 1s the list of public high schools in which the 
N.Y.C. Russian Bilingual Program has been Implemented. Each school has 



a resourci center room assigned exclusively to the-Program and equipped 
with a separate telephone which 1s answered when tihs schnol is In sesslnn 
by a Russian-speaking member of, the program staff in that school. 

SCHOOL NUMBER OF STUDENTS 



U South Shore High Scho ol 
" "SBSTTl at! anas Avenue 



IN PROGRAM 



Brooklyn, N.y; 11236 . ^125 

2. Abraham Lincoln High School 
Ocean Parkway and West Avenue 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 1123S ' 156 

3. Forest Hills High .School 
67-01 110th Street 

Forest Hi lis, N.Y. 11375 150 



The following are the non-public high schools participating in the 
N.Y.C. Russian Bilingual Program: ; 

. SCHOOL / , ' NUMBER OF STUDENTS , 

/ , u -u u. u ^ u 1 IN PROGRAM 
,1. Lubavicher High School >, 

841-853 Ocean Parkway 

Brooklyn. N.Y. 11230 42 

' ' , ■ - ' • - ' <f , , 

Z, Beth Rivkah 

310 Crown Street - 

Brooklyn. N.Y. 11225 45 " 

3. Ypghiva Flatbugh . „ . ^ ■ 

1609 Avenue J 

Brooklyn. N.Y. ; ^7 

4. Yeshiva Haramah „ • ' . .. . 
2600 Ocean Avenue 

Brooklyn. N.Y. 11229 '26 

5. Solomon Schechter High School ' 
500 Church Street - 

Brooklyn. N.Y. 11218 ' , 40' 
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SCHOOL 

6. Ezri Acidemy of Quetns 



SER OP STUDENTS 



IN PROGRAM 



I 



Flushing, N.Y. 11368 ''^ 



7. Forts t Hins Mtslfta 
108-S9th Avenue 
Forest Hins, N.Y. 
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8. Be'er Hagolah Instltuti ■ . 

1734 Coniiy Island Avenue 

Brooklyn. N.Y. 11230 . 

There are 431 ■participants -enroll ed ih pubTie hi and 310 in 

non-pub nc. 



^-^The followlng conmunity centers and other local conmunity organizatlORS 
ea?h sefw1%th&,co^^ of a participating public high school, take part, 
in the Program: - ' > 

1. Service Center for Russian Inimi grants ^^-^^.^^^ 

98-37 65th Avenue ^ e ^ - 

• Rego Park, N.Y, 11374 FOR;. Forest Hills H.S. „ ' - 

2. Project ARI ' 

3300 Coney Island Avenue , , ^ 

< Brooklya^ N.Y. 11235 „ FOR: Abraham Lincoln H.S. 

3. Recreatidn Rooms and Settlanent , ' 
Starrett City 

1201 Pennsylvania Avenue . 

B r rok l yn , N . Y . 11 23 9 F ORr^ u Ut Shore llr S . - ^^^-^ 



VT PRQSRAM ORGANiZATIQN AND STRUCTURE ^ - '-^ - 

The N.Y. C. Russian BHInguai Program is In the first year .of a four, 
year funding period. The staff of the Program gohslsts of one Program 
Director. One Teacher Assigned Grade Advisor, one'Teacher Assigned 
Conmunity Liaison, one Curriculum Specialist, three Resource Teachirs. ^ 



three ESt Teachers, nine EducatlonaT Assist ants, three Family Assist ants 
eni School Secretary and one Office Aide. All, the above positions are 
curren^Ty~fri1^dr^cept^foi--that-of T#aeher: te4^ned-GBade-Ad\dsoc„__ 
which is 1n the process of being filled. 



TABLE I 
Pjroqram Personnel Overview 



\ A. Central Office personnel 

1. Supervisory & Professional 

a. Program Director (1) . 

b. teacher Assigned: Gra^^dvlsor (1) vacant* ' 

c. CurHculum SjaeclaljHi^l) , • 

d. Teacher Assigned: teofmunity Lijison. (1)* 

2. Clerical .J 

a. School SecretaiTr(l)** , 

b. Offl-ce Aide (1)** "N 

. B. Local Site Personnel , " , . _ 

1. Public High School teams . 

a. Resource Teachers (3) 

b. Educational Assistants (3) , " . 

c. Famfiy 'Assistants (3) 

2. Nonpublic High School Personnftl • 
a- ■Full-time EducatlonaT Assistants (4) 
b.-- Part-time Eciucatlonal Assistants (2) 

3. Community Service Personnel . 

a. ESL" Teachers (3) . .. 

b. Family Assistants (See l.c, above) 

Total proposed' 24 • Total assigned: 23 Total vacant: 1 



\ *Pbs1ti on replaces College Advisor (2) which was deleted, 
"•position replaces Bill ngual Secretary (2) which was. deleted; 



. The Program supplimants sxisting bningual servlcis for a salteted 
; pQpuTatiDn of New York City public and non*DUb11c. high ichool students 



whost native .language 1s Russian. The Program 1s irspTimented onT^hree levels—— ^ 
^ and 1n five components. The ItveTs are the central, the local , and the 
suppbrting, TJii^entral leve:Tvppav4dts.ihe sup^^^ 11 _ t 
opiratiS t^^ntral 1 led acaaimi c and^upportTng sirvl ces to the Program* 
The local level comprises the IndivlduS^^ are the main 

conduit for the delivery of the Bilingual Program services to the students 
and their families. The supporting level * interconnected with the other 
two, buttresses the activities of the site teams by linking thpm to the 
community and its various ipii grant services. ■ - ^ ^ - 

' 'The components of the York G1ty Russian Bilingual Prograin ar^ 
the program administration, the centralized servicest the public tnd 
non-public school si -ffi teams^ and the cormunity. service cente^^ * 
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CHART III 



New york City Russian Bilin gual Program Structura 
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Progra m Admi ni strati on 

Thi pfogram administration component ^fi composid of the Program 
Director and two clerical assistiTrtrr^^-^ - -^-.^^^ 

— Program Director r coordinates the administrative functiofts 
of the Program; consults with the principals of the parti- 
cipating school s- to t^^^^ proper servicis are 
7 --pr^\ddad In each scHools and with the departoant chairmen 
J to ensure that the Wrn'euliini in^ Instructio materials 
developed byTherPrdgram-^j^aftB^^^ to 
mainstrtam material sj eonducts and presides at wtiiny meetings 
of the staff tc outline plans. Issue instructions, coordinate 
activities, exchange experiences, conduct in-service training, 
and otherwise ensure proper jProgrini implementation and ad- 
ministration in each of the- participating schools and comnunity 
centers; oversies maintenance of files on .Program staff , 
students and parent parti ci pants'; and deals w1 th budge'tary 
mattirr, submits reports, and attends conferences on bningual 
education. - 

— School Secretary and Office Alde:^, operate the Program's central 
office facilities in P.S. 188 and South Shore High School. 



Central i zed Servi ces . . 



The cantrallzed services component consists. of the counseling and 
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Taachar Assigned Bningual Grade Advisor: maintains close- 
contact with grade advisors and other counselors 1n participating 
schools and oversees^thelr responsibilities 1n regard to 
interviewing and programming new admissions, referrals of students 



to in*school and pub-llc agencies, medical and legal assistance, 
tasting and evaluation pertaining tq learning difflcultlaSs and 
development of a uniform system of placement and accreditation for 
all Incoming students from the y!s,S,R.V orients* studentt regarding 
procedures for the attainment of sducatlonal goals and assists them 
in meeting the procedural reqyirements for coHege entrancei fconsuTts 
with the instructional staff on group br Individual situations 
daaling with Program participantsi serves as a liaison between 
parents and teachers and parents, and students to ensure mutual 
cdltural understanding and sensitlvltyi informs parents of the 
necessary /proceduris 'to be followed for'^the attainment of ; 
educat'iontfl goatsby the childrah antf schedules .meetings with . 
parents to ensure parintal participation In tha academic prograss 
and career choices, of their childran; and, in the -performance 
of thasa du|iM, makes usa -of the services of the famijy 
assistants assigned to vthar public high s^chool site teams and 



their supporting Gomnunity canters as well as tha educatidrial 
ssistffnts assigned to nonpublic schools. 



I 



Currlculura specialist; ' works cTosely witR'-the resourct .teachers 



* assigned to public schools and the tducatlonal assistant servlhg 
in non-publ 1c schools to Identify and respond .to needs for . 
bilingual instructional and tasting materials; diveTops ' ' 
curricula, Ins-tructional aids, and educational: and tasting " 

^mtfijdA Is jn, jiajg_n^s.ubj5cl_8.ct^^ - • 

native culture) and oversaes the pilot testing of these- ■ 
^inaterlals, their modlflcatlonjfand-dlsseminatlon to a • 

' school or agtn^- expressing a need far such materials. 
Teacher Assigned Community Liaison: coordinates the.after- 
sfchool activities in each participating community service J 

• center! compiles all available Information on"* sped all red. 

services available to the Program's target population and 
# ' ' ' • . ■, ' .' - • ' ■ 

disseminates this infonnatlon tft' the schools through, the : 

Vesouroe teachers and edi^Stlonal'isslstants; coordinates • ; 

the ESL evening course offerings for parents In participating 



schools and community centirs; attends parent gatherings to 
. make [jrogress reports, disseminate information aiid Identify • 

current needs i and 'reports to and acts for the- Program Director 

' concerning the eonmurilty, based activities of the Program. 

^ School Site Team ^ • - , ■ ^ ; ■ ^ 

On the school site team level there' are the three teams which serve 
• ■ "" ■■' . . 

,the public high, schools. 'Each includes a Resource Teacher, who 

- . .. .. -- . 

is the lynch-p1n of the Pfograni and who raprisents the Pfograin ^Director 



In the school to which he or she 1s asslgntd, an Educational Assistant, and 
a Famny Assistant who acts as a school /parent/conmunity liaison. 

Resource Teachers: Interface with cintralized services 
component; serve as the main avenue of comiiunlcatlon between 
the central administration and the bilingual staff of the 
* participating schools In articulating the philosophy, deyelop- 

' ment and Implementatlon'^f bilingual programs; create, 
maintain and xievelop resource centers for all available. 
Russian, bn'iflfual Instructional t curriculum and audio-visual 
' materlaTs in each of tht participating schools j serve as 
liaison batwetn the currleulum specialist and the materials 
developers and classroom taachers to ensure proper Implemen* 
-tatfon of developed bilingual' materials and to keep the 
developers appralsid of current nfeeds; serve ..as resource 
persons working with students * teachers and paraprofesslonals 
to Implement and explain the mettiods of bilingual education; 
and discuss with parents the students* progress as It Is 
reflected by their participation in the bilingual program, 
|ducat1onal Assistants: assist the resource teacher as . 
necessary; work with bilingual teachers in assigned class* ^ 
rooms to promote an individualized approach to bilingual 
education; work 1n a tutorial capacity helping students 
with their hoirework outside the classroomi serve as a valuable , 
resourcs for students In their general orientation and 
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adjustment to a new fchool situation^ and, famniar with all 
available material encourage students to use these resources. 
Family Assistants* work closely with the staff of the 
participating coniTiunlty center^ the Community Liaison and the 
resource teacher of the school served by the conmunity center 
to ensure prupar implementation of after-school programs and 
other activities involving the Interface between the center 
and the Program; report to the Teacher Assigned Community 
Liaison on Program progress; and ensure proper cooperation 
between the Program staff and the staff of the community centers*-. 
Also at the individual school site leVel are the personnel serving 
the non-public high schools participating in the Program: four fun- 
time and two part-time Educational Assistant&-serv1ng eight non-public 
high schools. 

Educational Assistants: serve as coordinators of supplemental 
bilingual services for participating non-publ1c high schools; 
plan schedules in cpnjuctlon with the principals of the 
schools; supervise the implementation of the bilingual 
programs; and consult the Project Director and the 
providers of centralized services to ensure coordination 
of activities, use of materials and exercise of administrative 
functions* 
Community Service Center 

The last component of the Program --the conmynity service center- 
exists, at the grass-roots level of activity, . Participating community centers 
serve the population of the three public high schools and neighboring non-public 



schools. The main objective of this component is to provide.its young 

participants and their families with an opportunity to interact in a 

# 

community setting through a comprehensive after-school.. coninunity based 
program, 

Conmunity centers servet most importantly, as crisiS' centers and 
respond to telephone and 1n-person requests for help, advice and inform- 
ation from the newly arrived imnlgrants. They also provide counseling 
and tutorial services, usually using the "buddy system" under which an 
older pefson--or an earlier arrival -*helps^ the younger or the 
newer, and organize afterrschool cultural and sports activitiis. 

Numerous after-school co-curricular activities have been arranged 
in conjunction with the Program and using community center facTlltles 
and personnel as well as parent volunteers. Including films^on a wide range 
of topics of Interest to the newly arrived Russian irmilgrant, cultural 
events such as community celebrations of national holidays, lectures by 
guest speakers, discussions, trips to the various cultural sites in New 
York City, music and dance performances. Instruction and contests, and 
various sportS'*f^om chess to the martial arts, frgm handball to soccer. 
Activities undertakin in conjunction with community centers are coordinated 
by the Program's Family Assistants operating under the supervision of the 
Teacher Assigned Community Liaison, 

An important elemint of the community center component of the Program 
is the after-school ESL instruction for parents of participating students* 
Participating parents are pre-tested by assigned teachers and grouped in 
small classes according to English language ability. They meet twice a 
week in the evening for an approximately toft/o-hour period of instruction. 



The classes are held in central locations, easily accessible by the target 
populations of the three public and eight non-public high schools: 
Abraham Lincoln High School and Environs - - 
P,S, 225s 1075 Oceanview Avenue* Brooklyn ^ New York^ 
South Shore High School and Environs - - , 
Temple Emnanuals 1880 Rockaway Parkway^ Brooklyn^ New York 
Forest Hills High School and Environs - 

at the above school, 67-05 llOth Street, Forest Hills, New York 
The l^st major role of the community center Is as a meeting place for 
the Program staff and the working or studying parents who normally are 
-not at home during school hours. Herts on neutral ground-in an informal, 
friendly atmosphirei the Program personnel can dircuss with the parents 
various queitlons of mutual concern about their childreni offer advice or 
help, make suggestions, and, of course, listen to expressions of parental ' 
concern^ . 

I As indicated above, the N.Y.C. Russian Bilingual Program Is a multi-site 
taking Involving both public and non-public /high schools and community 
i \ " ■ \ ^ 

_ 'ce centers. In public high schools, the Program usually operates 

administratively under the aegis of the foreign languages department or 

similar division* In schools where bilingual programs are in existence, 

\ ' ' ■■ ' 

the Prograi|i operates under a subdlyision created f of' their administration, 
such us Prdject BLAST at the South Shore High School in Brooklyn, At 
the Al^rahaml Lincoln High School in Brooklyn, it 1s under the department 



of foreign Tjanguages headed by an Acting Assistant Principal; at Forest 
Hills High slphocl in Queens, it is also under the direction of the 
Assistant Principal at the head of foreign language education 1n that 
school 
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Othtr variations also exist* In schools where Russian 1s not offered 
as a regular part of the foreign language curriculum, the Program*s resourci 
teacher or the assistant usually conducts the native language arts classas 
that would have been conductid by a teacher of Russian. Bilingual content 
area courses are usually offered bn a rotation basis, requiring tht Program's 
resource teachers and their assistants to see to It that those who wtre 
forced ^Into mainstream classes receive Individyal tutoring or similar help. 
Although teachers fluent 1n Russian are still extremely rare in Ntw York City 
high schools where at least ont such individual 1s found can plan and conduct 
much richer^ Russian bilingual programs than those which are without such an 

asset. ^ 

In this regard the situation 1n jion-public high schools appears some- 
what better since there is at least a potential pool of teachers conversant 
in Russian, ands bacause the schools arii pHvate, greater individualization 
of instruction is possible. Still , in non-public schools instruction is 
supported by tuition, and the Program's assistance is limited to one 
Education Assistant per center (some schools have two canters — one 
for boys and a separate one for girls). Yet the students have the right to 
participate In the Program-funded supportive services , at the three 
community centers, and the Educational Assistants In non-public schools 
are kept Just as busy as the Pesource Ttachers and their assistants are 
in public high schools. Both groups^are to, be complimented on their 
achievements and dedication, ' . 



VI L STUDENT ENTRY. PROGRAMMING, PLACEMENT. MAINSTREAMINS 

Potential participants in the N,Y.C, Russian Bningual Program are 
usually Identified at the time of registration during an interview or a 
records check conducted by the high school grade advisor (counselor) and/or 
a member of the Program school site team. The most conwnon procedure 1n most 
participating high schools is to channel all recent arrivals from the USSR ^ 
to the Program's resource center room. There they are administered the 
Language Assessment Battery (LAB) Examination and the Reading Subtest of 
the Stanford Achievement Tist (SAT). Those who score belaw the 2Tst 
percentile on the LAB test and who are reading below grade level in 
English, as determined by th# SAT Reading" Subtesti are placed in the 
Bilingual Program* 

Students qualifying for the Program are placed in ESL' cl asses ^ 
available bilinguaT content area classeSi classes in native language 
arts and literature, and classes 1n native culture, if available In the ^ " ~ 
particular participating high school* To prevent their isolation from 
the rest of the student body. Program participants are usually placed in 
mainstream classes in Physical Education t Music and Art* Effort 1s 
usually made to mainstream a student in a subject area where command of 
English 1s not of critical importance, such as mathematics. As a result, 

i 

every program participant Is partially malnstrtamed and continues to be 
moved In the direction of total malnstreamlng as his or her command of 
English steadily Improves. ' . 

Students' programs are usually assembled by the program office ^ 
or Its equivalent under the direction of the grade advisors with whom the 
students normally have an interview. Infonnatlon considered Includes 
student's own wishes, parental request, Soviet documentation, standard 



or locany devised placement tistSt recommendations by teachers , If any, 
and results of an Inttrvlew with the Program perionneT at the site. (See 
Appendix A) In most cases, the procedure is, highly individualized at all 
grade levels. - 

Although It 1s too iarly for the Prpgr*am to have formulated 
definitive exit cNteriai It 1s planned that the transition to the main* 
stream should be made as painless as possible. Consequently, it is planned 
that" the guidance staff of the Program will continue to be available for 
consultation and will be in contact witH mainstream teachers to dettrmine 
and evaluate student progress. In cases of ntid, 'the resource teachers, 
bilingual teachers and paraprofesslonals will be available for consultation, 
tutoring and other helpl The tutorial sarvices of the after-school 
community compontnt will be available to s^tudents who have been mainstreamed. 
These students will be invited and encouraged to participate in after- 
school cultural presentatlqi^ and activities to maintain cultural 
contact with other irembers of their ethhiCvgroup and to become effective 
liaisons between the target program population and the mainstream students* 
Finally, it Is planned that the students who receive content education 1n . 
mainstream classes wTl 1 be able to participate In^Native Language Arts classes'' 
and classes dealing with American native culture and history/ 

Among the conifS derations being studied for the purpose of formulating 
the ek1t criteria are the following: (1) the statutory LAB Test. criterion; 
(2) professional judgment; (3) achievement test perfonnance-, (4) home 
language backgrounds (5) English language proficiency assessmentr 
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(6) any other information Important for educational placemint. . 

As yet, there have been np students in the Program who have completed 
their ESL studies. 

Both the student and his or her parents are consulted in the decision 
to mainstream. Parents are normally amenable to further mainstreaming* 
and they typieally prefer their chndren to movtf on to Engllih as the 
language of instruction while retaining Russian as a foreign language 
.which is '-good to know." To the students* however, it is another matter* 
Typically, those t^mperamen tally suited to facing challenges welcomt 
the opportunity, while those ^who do not try to avoid It. Customarily,'- 
students are nojt malnstreamed against their wishes the first time the 
question of mainstreamlng arises. 

Malnstreamed students are the subject of constant follow-up and 
observation, including formal and informal Interviews with the Program 
pepsonnel. In one school, such a policy resulted in "reverse main- 
stpeam1ng"of two students who were returned to btlingual classes. 



\, 




VIII. INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITtES 

^ A dlstinctivt feature of the Program's instructional component 1s 
that the .main pillars of the Program-*Tts ^^orci^ T^^utrerf^ind their 
Assistants --are not specialized according to content areas ^ but must 
be prepared to pffer mathodologlcal , material , instructionil and other . 
services In all content area subjects and native language arts, wherever 
and whenever these may be required. 

To conduct the actual day to day classroom works the Program must 
rely on indigenous school personnel funded by tax levy or other Title 
VII programs* Thus, local ESL, English Riadings Native Languaga Arts 
and culture^ and bilingual conterft area teachers provide Instruction In 
these subjects as th'ey are avail able. In Instances where they are not, 
the Program's Resource Teacher and Assistants must fill in for them by 
individual -tutoring^ or classroom instruction as necessary. 

The ESL teachers funded by the Program teach in an evening program 
for the parents of students participating 1n the Program, not In regular 
classes at participating high schools. 
Bilingual Classes 

; Table II shows the bilingual classes offered at the three partlcipat 
_ing public high ^chools. 

Differences among students 1n linguistic and content area 
competence are taken into account by varying the level and Intgnsity of 
^instriictlon among gfoupSs by subdividing classes Into smaller groups 
according to competence, by Individualized instruction whenever possible, 
and by tutoring. 

The study of the students* native culture is an integral part of 
the instructional program. South Shore High School teaches a course 
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\x\ Native Language Arts and offirs rn1n1-cdursffi^JT the coniparati^.cul ture 
of the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 'Abraham Lincoln H1jh SchooV teaches a course 
in Native Literaturt and holds periodic assariblles on native culture.* 
Forest Hills High School conducts 1nfor individualized discussions 
coordinated with the study of the. content arsas and encouragesr^ :a^xomparativa 
eulturas approach, 

Mains'tream Classas ^ . ' 

It is tHa standard policy of the Program to placa.a.ll its participants 
in mainstream classes In Physical Education^ MuslCi^Art and in rpany 
-^content area subjact classes as the student can handle. Anywhere from 60 
to 100 percent of participants in the Program have been reported taking 
at leasttwo of their content area courses in/English, 

.Table III shows the mainstream classes in which bil ingual program . ^ 
students are enrolled, rt the participating public high sch^s. Each class , 
meets for 5 periods per week. -Competence in English and the ability W 
kiep up are the criteria for selection. 



. ' TABLE HI 
Matnitfeani Classts 



Componint/Subject Total Numbar of Students 



Forest Hills H.S* English 47 

Social Studies 44 

: Science 38 

MathOTatics . 49 

' Forfeigrr Languagis 53 



Abraham Lincoln H.S.^ English 41 

MathOTatics - Qadnitry 55 

, American History ^ 48 

^ ' _ Blolqgy / I 41 

- ^ .1 

South Shore H*S* English ' 34 

^ ^Soqlal studies - - 43 

Science / 32 

Mathpnatics 39 

Foreign Languages / ^ 41 



I 
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IX , NQN- INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 
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Tablr IV provides an ovirvia^ "Of the non-1nstructiona| componint of the 
New York City Russian B1T1ngua1 Program by funding .source and personnel. 



Activity: 



TABLE IV 
NQn^InstructlQnal Component 



Funding sources(s) 



Parsonnel providing 
Services 









(No. & Title). 


A. CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


TITLE 


VII 


1 ClJRRICULUM 
SPEWAL4ST ' 


J. SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 


TITLE 


VII 


1 TEACHER ASIIGNED 
GRADE ADVISCfR 


C. .STAFF DEVELOPMENT v 


"title 


VII 


1 PROIrAM DIRECTOR 

eOLLEil, ^ 

UNIVERSITIES 


D. PARENTAL AND COMMUNITY 
INVOLVEMENT 


-TITLE 


VII 


1 TEACHER ASSIGNED 

COMMUNITY LIAISON 
3 FAMILY ASSISTANTS 



A . Curriculum Development - 

During 1979-1980, the following curriculum materials were devtl oped 
by program personnel and are currently in classroom use; 



English I 

Native Language Ar^ts 

Mathematics 

I? 

Sciences 

American History 
Spoken English 



Bilingual Book 'Reports - patterns s 
Bilingual Biographic Sketches - patterns 

' > ^ - ^ ■ 
Adaptation of Russian language curriculum 

\ 

. ! : - : 

Adaptation of Russian language curriculum 

Curriculum: Texts , lesson pi ans^]^ tests, 
w/annotat1pns from Russian larig.* texts 

Word lists, si tuati on pictures s dial ogues , 

tixts^^^ "V * . 
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■ Currant ly in priparation are curricula in Gintral Sciinci'i Russian 
Native Language Arts, Westtrn. Civilization, American Studias, Economics 
and* B1 cultural Ethnic Heritage Studies, Curricula will include pre- and post 
tests i course outlines, lesson plans and suggested currlcular resource 
materials, ; ' - 

B. Supportive Services , ■ . 

During the school year 1979-1980, three paraprofesslonals and three 
family assistants made approximately forty home visits. Famillts visited 
were referred by teachers and school guidance counselors on 

the basis of academic and attendance records. The subjects' discussed 
concerned such matters as attendance, academic performance, discipline, 
and general guidance. The results of the visits were deemed satisfactory,. 

One teacher assigned grade advisor and three resource teachers with 
additional help from three paraprofesslonals conducted approximately. 
240 interviews with students seeking career educatipn guidance or career 
counseling. Individual guidance was offered to all the participants 
In the Program by the same persons. The same group, augmentW^by three^__ 
family assistants, made approximately 350 telephone contacts with parents, 
guardians and Program participants/ . " i 

Family assistants, in conjunction with community center personnel 

extended social and vocational guidance to approximately 250 members of 
Program participants* familiei. All these undertakings, though numerous 
and time-consuming, were deemed helpful. No desires have been expressed 
for Other services not currently provided,^ 



C. staff 'Characten'sties ^ ^ 

Table V prisehts the characteristics and qualifications of the 
central Staff of the New York City Rusilan Bilingual Program, 

D, Staff Devil Qpinent 

Since the Spring Simtster of 1980* two tiachers, six educational 
assistants, two family assistants, one sicrttary and five parints tiave 
been taking coursis at Brooklyn Col lege* Long Island University $ Qutens 
College, New York University, and Adelphi University, these courses were 
attended under provlstons of the training subprogram of the Russian 
Bilingual Program which pays up to 12 credits annually for tiachers, ' • 
and six credits annually for paraprofisslonals. , Additionally, a number ^ 
of ttachtrs are pulrsying adviinced digrees on their own at the above 
universities, as well as at Columbia University. ' . 

Every member of the staff received a general orientation on the rules 
and prqcedures of the NeW York City Board of Education, conducted soon 
after hiring. This was followed In ever^ case by a more detailed and ^ 
specific orientation concerning the goals, purposes organization and 
activities of the'K^¥^. Russian Bilingual Program. As part of ah 
on-goirig program of 1n-Ser^^1tra1n1ng and staff developmant, all 
members of N;Y^G*^^ f^^^ Program staff attend weekly workshops 

which are h^d follbwing tha weekly meetings at the Program's central office 
Among the subjects covered this year were the following,: New Methods 
In Bilingual Educations Guidance and Learning Disabllltiesi Brooklyn 
Gol lege .Orientations Guidance Services to Immigrant Children; Methods 
of Teachl^ig English as a Second Language; Curriculum DeveTopment; and. 
Studying Russian. 



Of Professional 
Pefsoniiel 



CENTRAL S 



f^ISTICS 



Educat ion 
Degraes/CKificitlon 



Experjince 
Mlngual Bllingyal 



er 

previous 
Relevant 

I 



Propiii Dirictof ; W, MA , NYCJifS 



IQyri. iyrs. 



i (Ipssian) ' 
MA (Gyidancs) , 
NA equiv. (Spanish) 



tiacher Assigned 
: Conynity Liaison 

CyrHeuluin 
Specialist 



equlVt 



Teaching 
Certiftcate 
(Israel) 



14yri. 15yrs. 



Ryssian Language 
and Litpture 



ERIC 



. As paft of her own In-service training, the Program Dirtctor has 
attended the following confarencs, workshops and round-table discussions: 
Office of Education Bilingual Education Conference, Washington, D.C; 
Conference for ESL Teachers, sponsored by the Federation of Jewish 
Phnanthropies.New York CHyi Round TabTe on Language Assessment, Center 
for Assessment and Evaluation, Northeastern Center for 'Curriculum Development, 
New York City, Ninth Annual International Bilingual BicuUuraT Education 
.Conference, Anaheim, Calif . i Blllnguar Education on"Educat1pnal Update," 
WABC-TV, New Yorki and. Presentation on the Russian Bilingual Program, 
Unit Heads Meeting, New York City Board of Education. 
E, Parental and Cortinunlty Involvamant 

The logistlct of thii multi-site program make It difficult to convene 
an advisory aDmrnlttei ripfistntlng about seven hundred parents from three , 
public and eight non-public schools. For this raasont the central office 
of the Program considered It more prudent to raly on the publication nf a 
Newslatter, the mailing of announcemantsi 1 attars and circulars, and the 
raking of talephona calls In ordar to keap tha parents Informad (jee 
Appandix B), If theri is a nead to solicit tha parents' v1aws or to 
discuss something with them, the Program's staff cah turn directly or 
through the school site team to the established or^ ad hoe parents ' advisory 
committees which existparallal to the PTA's In tha participating schools. 

These parents' school comnlttaas are usually ad hoc formations 
comprising a nucleus of three ,to five volunteers who are at the same t1ma 
:the cdmilttte's most active members* They help the Program to Jceap 1n 
touch with other parents, assist In aftir-school act1v1t1is, provide for 
tutoring and other activities in /the comiunlty centers , help to organize 
outings and shapherd exturslons, and aKIculate needs,. Depending on need, 
they meet anywhareJrom once=a week to once a month. 



As Indlcatid above', parants are offered free ISL classes of two 
hours in lingth-.twice a week, and ten of this number can take up to " , 
i1x credits' worth of university courses each year, paid for by the 
Program. All this time* five of them are so inrolled. 

In conjunction with thg contnynlty cinters , and with considerable ^ 
help from parent voluntiersp students In the Program have* been taken 
on a numbar of trips and ixcursions. They visited Yeshiva Unlvarsitys 
Brooklyn Colleget Queens College, Queensboro Community College, Museum ' 
of Natural History* Metropolitan Museum of Art* the Empire State Building 
the Statue of Liberty, and the New York Experiencej they have seen on 
stage the Diary. 6f Anne Frank, Ain't Misbehavin' , and Its' Nice To 
Be Civiliied* There hivt been Discussion Clubs* Round Tables* Open 
School Weeks, Foreign Language Weeks, Mock U.N. Conferences, Russian 
Language Days; students it the Forest Hills H.S. participated with 
songs and dances at the Internatipnal Fiesta. festivities at the N.Y.C. 
Board of Education, and students from Abraham Lincoln High School, put 
on a Russian play (see Appendix C). All these, numerous undertakings 
could not have been made possible^wlthout the essential partnership 
and cooperation involving the students, the Program, the parents and 
the community. . 

The Program communicates with the parents and the conmunlty by 
means of telephone calls, letters, notes sent home with the students. 
New! etters (being published by- two scbools), parents' meetings and^ 
'workshops, scheduled parent- teacher conferentes. Announcements are 
also- placed in the newsletters published by conmunlty service 
organizations and the local Russian language press* 



Parents' partlclpatibn is severely circumscribed by their economic ■ 
condition and the unenviabla status of newly arrived inimigrants. The- 
first forces them to channel almost all their enirgias Into tralnlng't 
retraining and Job seirch, while the other iffeetlvely Siparatis them ^ 
from their potential frlinds hire because they cannot communicate 
with them* In such circumstances rwnor replacis information and 
Irrational preconceptions and tears occlude reason. For these reasons,, 
maintenance of an effective and unobstructed conduit for the trans- 
mission of information— In a language and In terms readily com* . 
prehtnslble to the new 1nmigrant^-ii tssentlal to hts eventual * 
acculturation and integration in the American civic culture. 

The aspects of parental Involvement that could be developed 
^further concern the somewhat distant relations between the Russian- 
speaking parents and the English-speaking teachers* guidance couhselors 
and .other* non- Program school personnel* In the opinion of several 
fespondtnts, parents should be made familiar with the structure of ^ 
American education so -that they could monitor their children's 
performances on an Informed and regula^ basis* 

Nearly all the respondents agree that the most successful 
aspects of the parental involvement ; component concern the parents- ' 
participation in the Program's extra-cyrricular activities and their 
support of the, after-school coninunlty programs* Parents are consistently 
praised for their readiness to help students who experience academic 
difficulties and their "actTve support of the school when it comes to 
dealing with the rtlatlvely few instances of disciplinary problems. 
Additionally, the high value placed by most parents on obtaining a gobd. 



^iolid iducitlon for their children rakis them Intolerant of any significant 

' ■ -■ ■ • ' 

breachai of school disciplina. 

F> Bercalvad Studint Responses 

It is difficult to compare tht f^rogram^ population with that of tha< 

mainstraam bacausa of both Incompatibility and unavanability of data,^but 

toma possibly significant factors do stand out. Although the Program does 

hava its shara of attandance and other non-sarlous disciplinary problimSj 

it appaars from talking to taachfrs in the program and outslda it that 

poor attandance and modarata disruptive) behavior on thi part of Program 

participants txist In diract proportToO^tfia dag tha studants' - 

allanation in the classroom. Almost Invaritblyji teachers who complained 

most about tha bahavlor of Program participants ware those teachlrfg *ma1n- 

straam subjacts or subjicts such as ESL or SSF* i.e,, thosa that had to be 

perforce taught in English. On tha other hand, teachers who taught their 

subjects in the bilingual mode * i,e. * either predominarjtly qr at least - 

partially in Russiant seamed to have fewer problems 'with absenteeism 

and disruptive. behavior. ' , ^i. . . 

> . - . ^ ^" ^ ■ ■ 

tespiti extensive communityiafl^^ in es^ra- 

currlcular activities and servias*llt seemr that most respondents 

characteriied student parti cipatf on *in them as good to average citing, 

among: the older youths, the wish to secure some kind of after-school 

' • - ■ ■ ■ .■ ' . ' . 

work, f 

the unpredictable pattern of arrivals of new inmigrants in the U.S. 

accounts for several accessions to the Program in mid-yeari and, the securing 

of*-or the search for—employment' in other parts of the city, the state, 

or the country results in a number of families moving in mid-yaar and 

accounts for some losses. One tha wholei however, enrollirent in the 



Program ha r remained refMrkably constant over the 1979-80 school year. 

Attrition In the Program apptars quitt low. Of 7^ participants^ ^ 
only 31 were lost for reasons other than 'graduation or transfers outside 
the area served by the Program. Eight were reirioved by parental option, 
14 were discharged or dropped out from the public high schools and nine 
from non-public* Of the 53 who graduateds 33 came from public high schools 
and 2ft from non-pubTic. AIT of the 13 who transferred out came from. the 
public high schools, ' - 

Although exact figures are unayallablei it appears that of the 33 
.graduates from public high schools, at least 30. are going on to college. 
This, again, should be viewed in conjunction with the relatively high order 
of priority occupied by education on the Russian Immigraht'r scale of values. 
It seems that here, too, the existence of the Program appears to resemble^ 
more a retaining wall buttressing the prevailing scale of values rather than 
^a trampoline from which great leaps forward can be ixpected. It would seem, 
hoover, that given the turbulence emigration and the trials of immigration, 
events uch a modest holding action can be viewed as no mean achleyement. 

significantly, and pridlctably, no instances of vandalism or / 
suspension for any reason-^whrtsolver have been reported in conjunction with . 
any member ^f the Program population* During the last year, the 23 
students who\^re dTScharged because they could not be found could be 
considered as hiying "dropped out', if one does not want to give them the 
benefit of the do^bt and consider them as having moved without bothering 
to infonn the school^ of their action. Even then the resultant drop-out 
rate would be only 3.23^ percent, something quite lew by any standrrd. 



A 



Perhaps an intirtstlng mttsurt of the student fisponse would-be, In 
fact, students' rtponse to a questionnaire caning /for their views on the 
helpfulness and the efficacy of the bilingual approach In ganeral and its 
various Individual components and actlvltlei In particular, '\ 



/ 



ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES MP FINDINGS 

The fonowing sactlqn prgsants tht' asse§ini®nt Instrumints and 

*/ ' .... ' 

yproctdures, .and the rMults of the testing. 

Assassmint Pfbceduris^ and Initfumtnts 

^Studifitt Wife assissgd 1n EngUsh UngUage devtloprntntt gfowth 
In tht1f rnastify of thtlr natlvt languagi, mathefnatlcs, social studies 
and sdenci. The following afi thi areas assiised and the Instruments 
usid: ^ 



English as a Second Lan^jage 

Reading In English 

English Language, Pirformanca 

Mathematics Parformanca 

Science Parformanca 

Sqclal Studies Parfonnanie 

Natlva Language 
Arts Performanca 

Knowladgi of 
Cultural Haritaga 

xAttendanca 



CrltiHgn Refarancad 
English Syntax Tast 
(CREST), Lavals I, 11, III 

New York City Reading 
Test* Form A and B 

Taachar-madi Tests 

Teachar-madi Tests 

Taacher-made Tests , ' 

Taapher-made Tests 

Teachar*made' Tests ^ 

Teaehar-mada Tests^ 
School and Program Racords 



Tha following analysas were parformedi ' ^ . ' 

A) On the pra/post standardized ind taachar-made tests of Ehgllah 
reading achleverent statlst+cal ind educational significance a 
repprtadr ' ^ 
1) Statistical Significance was determined through the r 
spTtOTttTO^of the ^correlated t-tast modal r^Hi r^s t a 1 1 



tical analysis demonstrates whether the difference beto^een 



pra- test arid pQSt-tist maan scores is largir, than would 
be exrietted^by chanci van at1 off ^ lone-, is statis- 
tically significant, ^ . ' 

\ — . ► ■ 

This analysis aoes not rapresant an estlmats of how students 
wculd have parforniid in the absence of the progfam. ,"Nq such* 
estimate could bevmade because of the inapplicability of test 
norms for thl^ populations and the unavailability of an 



appropriate cbmpariMn gjoup, 
2} * Educational Significance was determin 



id for iflch gracfe level 



by calculating an "effect size" base^ on observed sumary 
statistics using the procedure^recomrninded by Cohen. ^ 

^fiif] effect size for -the correlated t-test^ model 1s an 
estimate of the difference between pre-test and'*^ost*tert f 

. . \ y ^ . t ■ - ^^^^ 

means expressed In staw^ard deviation units f read the 
Influence of sample slie. It becime desirable to estabTlsh 
such an estimate because substantial diffidences that do 
exist fraquently fall to reach statistical significance if 
the number of observations for each unit of statistical 
analysis 1s smalt. Similarly, statistically significant 
differences often are not educationally meaningful. 

.1= * 6 



1 Jacob Cohen. Statistical Power Analysis for the. Behavioral 
Sciences Revised Edition). New York:' Acadtmlc Press , 1977 
Cfiapter 2. - ^ " . 
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Thus, statistical and educationall significance penTilt .a 
more, meaningful appraisal of project outcomes. As a rule 
of thu^, the following effect size indices are recommended 
by Cohen as guides to Intarpreting educational significance 
(ES): 

A difference of 1/S - .20 ^ small ES 

A difference of 1/2 ^ .50 ^ medium ES \ 

A difference of 4/5 ^ ,80 ^ large ES ^ 

B) On the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST) iTiformatlon 
1s provided on the number of objectives attempted and mastered, the 
percentage of objectives mastered versus those iattemptedp and the 
number of objectives mastered per month of treatment. Information 
is also provided on student performance on the various^ test levels, 

C) The results of the criterion referenced tests in mathemafics, social 
studies j sciences, native language arts and cultural heritage are 
reported in terms of the nuriter and percent of students passing/ 

D) Information is provided on the attendance -rate of students partici* 
pating In the bilingual program, compared with that of the total 
school population. I 

The following pages present student achievement In tabular form. 
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TABLE VI ■ 

English. as a' Second Language 
£SL Non Title I: 
South Shorfl anH Abrahani Lincoln High Schools 
(Total Year ) 

Results of the Criterion pafPT-pnrpH Fngli^h Syntax Test (CREST) 
Reporting the Number of Objectives Mastered, Percent Mastered, 
and Objectives Mastered Par Month. 



Grade 


# of 
Students 


Average # of 
Objectives 
Attempted 


Average # of 
' Objectives 
Mastered 


% 

Mastered/ 
Attempted 


Average 
Months of 
Treatment 


Objectives 
Mastered 
' Par Month 


9 






- NO DATA 








10 


31 


18. 1 • 


13.1 


73« 


6.5 


2.0 




56 


' 17.5 


13.7 


78% 


6.7 


2.0 


12 


26 


17.3 


12.8 


74% 


7.1 


1.8 


Totals 


113 


17.6 


13.4 


76% 


6.7 


2.0 



Instructjonal time between Prt - and Post - Testing* 
Total yaar CREST performance of Russian speaking students regardless of test level 
revealed t^at the combined student sample of 113 students attempted an average of 
17.6 objectivesi* and mastered 13*4 {76% mastery rate) / On the average the total 
group mastered 2.0 objectives for every four weeks of treatment* The objectives 
astertd perWnth ranged from 2*0 In grades 10 and 11 to 1.8 (grade 12)* Thus, 



m 



despite small^^rea^ent times, Russian speaking students demonst^ted 'excellent 
growth in Engl^'sh ^^anguage acquisition. 



TABLE yil 

English as a Second Unguaga 

ESLflohTltlel: 
South Shore and Abrahafi Lincoln High Schools 

(Total Year) 

Student Pirfoiiinci on thi 
Criterion Reference d En glish Syntax Test (CREST) 
A Breakdown by Test Level and Grade. 









LEVEL i . 




LEVEL II 


LEVEL III 


irade \ 


lof : 
itudents !i 


Attempted 


Pe 

Haitersd Ha 


rcent 

itered ,kU0 


Percpnt 

ted Haiterid Haitared Attimpte 


, Percent 
id Hastered Hasterei 


9 












mm -ms 


10 


31 


391 


264 . 


m 136 


118 871 34 


25 741 


11 


,56 

i 


47? 


367 


771 376 


279 741 ■ l28 


. 122 ' 951 


12 


it 


lOi 


76 


721 223 


ISO ■ 671 122 


108 . 891 


Totals 


113 


\J?4 


70? 


m 735 


54? 741 284 


255 901 



Total year CREST pirforniance of Russian speaking students revplad excellent rates of iDaitery. At each 

f ' i. ' '' ■ _ - ■ 

grade level students mastirid greater than 651 of attenipted objectives. The conibined sample, as well as within 
grade results, revealed that students functioned basically at Levels I and II. 

" " " . . \ ; ■ 

, „ ■ ■ ■■ • • . ■ \ 
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TABLE nil I 



English as a Second Language 



c 




Title I: Forest Hills High School 
Spring 

Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax 


Test (CrEST) 




Grade 


lof 
Students 


Reporting the Nuiberjf Objectives Masteredj Pereen 
and Objectives Hastered Per Day and Per Ho 

Average lof Average f of % Average Ave 
Objectives Objectives Hastired/ Days of ^ Hon 
Attempted ■ Hastered Attempted Treatoient Tre 


t Hastered, 
nth. 

rage Objectiv 
ths of. Misterec 
atment* Per Day 
1 • 


'es Objectives 
1 riasierea 
Per Month 


9 


24' ' 


1145 , 5.92 m 50.38 2 


.52 1 0.12 

1 


2.40. 




11 


12.18 .3.?3 '311 . 14.73 I 


.74 , 0.07 

1 


1 hf\ 


U' 


U 


10.2? ■ 5.55 54^ 52.64 I 


.63 1 , 0.11 


2.20 ■ 


12 


I 


10,00 / 4.50 ■ 451 43.50 2 


,18 0,10 


2.00 ^ 


Totals 


48 


11,29 5.2? 411 51.60 2 


:.58 0.10 


2,00 


« 

InstfucI 


tiona] tie be 


tween pre- and post^testingi 







\ • Table mi presents results of CREST, testing in Spring for Russsian speaking students regardless of test level. 



The number of objectives attempted on the average ranged from ID in grade 12 .to 12.18 in grade 10, The average . 

J ' f , _ • ... 

■ number Of objectives mastered rangM 3,73 in grade 10 to 5.92 in grade 9. These data translate into ; 
' maitery rates which ranged from 311 in grade 10 to 141 in grade 11, Average mastery rates expresied as a 
J ; ratio of objectives mastered for every four weeki of instruction ranged froin 1. '4 objecti vei in iradi 10, • / ' 



TABLE IK 
Engilsli as a Second Language 
Titla 1 1 Forest Hills Higli School 
Spfifig 

Student Pirfonnance on the 
Criterion Referenced Enpllih Syntax Test (CREST) 
A Ireakdown by Test Levafind Grad 

LEVEL I LEVEL II LEVEL III 

Percent Percent Percent 

Studifits Attinipted Mastered Hastered Attempted Hastired Haltered Attempted Mastflred Mastered 

491 ' 19 18 95t 3 0- ■ -fl-- 

281 21 ' ^ 9 431 _ 

m 19 , 16 841 ? 4 571 

501 IS ^ 6 - 401 _ 



9 


24 ^ 


253 


124 


a 

10 


11 


113 . 


32 


11 


11 : 


8? 


41 


iV 


2 ' 


6 , 


' 3 



458 200 441 ?4 49 661 10 . 4 m 



The Spring grade by test level crosstabijlation'for Russian speaking students revealed that the majority 
of stydents functioned basically on leyel I of the CREST, Hastery rates on livil, I ranged from 281 
(grade 10) to 501 (grade 12). On level II, rates of mastery ranged from 431 (grade 10) to 951 '(grade 9). 
On levi] III 9th graders ittemptidj objectives but'mastered none; Uth graders attanpted 1 and mastered 4. 



TABLE X . 
English Reading Achievement 

Significance of Mean Total Raw Score Differences Between Initial and Final Test 
Scores in English Reading Achievement of Students with Full Instructional Treatment , .on 
the Nev^ York City Reading Test/orms A and B, 
Pre-Test 

Standard 
Brade N Mean Deviation 

9 . 

10 ^ - - 

U 4. 34.8 10, Sf 
12 - 

Table X presents achievement data for Russian speaking students (grade 11 only) on the 
New York City Reading Test. Students showed a raw score gain of 8,2 raw score points. The 
gam for students was not statistically significant at the ,05 significance level. The gain 
for students* when expressed in standard deviation units was judged to be of medium to lame 
educational significance despite a 'Very ^small N* For many students in grades 9^ 10 and 12 
only post^testing results are reported^ resulting in their elimination from the analysis* 

. . . , t/U ' ,, ; ■ . . , ■ J 

■ ■„ .52- . - . * •' • • • ■■: 



standard Mean Pre- 

Mean Deviation Difference Post t p ES 

NO DATA - - - . , 

NO DATA ' _ - _ - 

43.0 T6,l 8.2 .76 1.56 NS .78 

NO DATA " - - - ' 
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TABLE XI 
English Reading Performance 



Pre-Test Post-Test 

Standard „ Standard Mean Pre- 

ode-*- N Mean Deviation Mean Deviation Difference Post ' t ES 

^ " - ' " : - NO DATA 

' "'^ ^2.4 64.8 15.2 ,89 ..05T .13 NS .04 

n . 10 77.2 12.3 73.7 



12 



^^'^ -3tS .91 ^1.33 NS 

NO DATA - . _ 



Table Xr presents achievement data for Russian speak1nge.students on teacher^made tests of 
nglish reading. Students tested in grades 10 and 11 failed to show growth that was statls^ 
Ically or^educationally significant. ^ . * 

The pre/post correlation for students In gradelOwas essentlal.ly 0.0. Indicating no stability 
n the function measured. . 

The results for students in each grade appear to.be indeterminate In that the reliability of^ 
ie Instrument Is not documented. 

•It Is suggested that the Instrument be reviewed carefully for its content validity, format and 
"ecislpn of measurenient- ^ , . . , \ ^ 

■ ■'■ ' ' -S3- " tJ-* 
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TABLE XII 
Mathematics Pirforrnance 



Number and Percent of Students Passing Teacher-Made Examinations 

in Mathematics 



Grade 


N 


FALL 1979 

Nuniber 
Passing 


Percent 
Passing 


N 


SPRING 1980 

Nunter 

Passing 


Percent 
Passing 


9 


113 


100 


88% ' 


119 


104 


, 87% 


10 


147 


117 


80%. • 


160 


116 


73% 


11 


105 


89 


85% 


• 97 




' 76%\ 


12 


56 


55 


98% 


35 


34 


97% 



In the Fall termt the percentage of Russian speaking students 
passing teacher-made examinations in Mathematics ranged from 80% 1n 
grade 10 to 98% in grade 12. In Spring, the percent mastering the 
curriculum ranged from 73% in grade 10 to 97% ingrade 12. . 



TABLE Xni 
Science Perforniance 



Number and Parcent of Students Passing Taacher-Made Exifni nations In Science 







FALL 1979 






SPRINS 1980 




Grad€ 


N 


Nunter 
Passing 


Pepctnt- 
Passing 


H 


Number 
Passing 


Percent 
Passing 


9 


99- 


86 


87% / 


110 


97 . 


88% , 


10 


99 


72 


. 73% 


131 


88, 


■ 67% 


11 


68 


58 


85% ■ 


83 


76' 


92% 


12 


35 


34 


97% 


32 


32 


100% 



In the Fall term, the percentage of Russian speaking students passing 
teacher-^made examinations in Science ranged from 73% in grade 10 to 97% 
in ^ grade 12. In Springi the percent mastering the \qurriculum ranged from 
67% in grade 10 to 100% In grade 12. _ - \ 



TABLE XIV 



Social Studies Performance 



Number and Percent of Students Pass'ing Teacher-Made Exam1»iations In 

Social Studies 



Grade 


N 


FALL 1979 

Number 

Passing 


Percent 
Passing 


N 


SPRING 1980 

Number 
' Passing 


Percent 
Passing 


9 


109 


97 


89% 


108 


95 


88% 


10, 


151 


134 


89% 


190 


156 


• 82% 


n 


121 


112 


93% ■ 


137 


Il7 


• 85% 


12 


60 


57 


95% . . 


64 


• 63 


98% 



In the Fall term, the percentage of Russian speaking student? passing 
teacher-made examinations 1n Social Studies ranged from 89% in gra.des 9 
and 10 to 95% 1n grade 12. In Spring^ the percent mastering the 
curriculuni ranged/froni 82% in grade, 10 to 98% 1n/ gradl-12. 



TABLE XV 
Native Language Arts Performance 

' Number and- Percent of Students Passing Teacher-Made Examinations 

In Native Language Arts 

# 

— ^ 

Fall 1980 , ' 



Number ■ . Percent, 

Grade ' * N Passing , Passing 



9 2S 24 961 

W 105 102 97% 

11 83 80^ ■ ' 961 

12 , " 41 • 40 . ; 98% 



In the Fall term, the percentage of Russian speaking students passing 
teacher-made examinations In Native Language Arts ranged from. 961 In 
grades 9 and" 11 to 98% In grade 12. 



/■ ■ 
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TABLE XVI' 
Cultural Heritage Achieviment 



Nymber and Percant of Students Passing: Taacher-Made Examinations in 

Cultural Haritaga . 



Spring 1980 



\ 



\. Number ^ Percant ^ 

Grade N Passing Passing 

9 152 144 . 95% . 

10 217 '^N^ .188 ' 87% 

11 190 172 " 91% 

12 - 71 . " 63 89% 



In the Spring terms the^ipepcentage of Russian speaking students passing 
teacher-made examinations in Cultupal Heritage ranged from 91% 1n grade 11 
to, 95% in grade 9, . 



TABLE XVII y■^■■ 



Attendance 



Significance of the Difference Between Attendance /Pircentages 
of Program Students and the Atttndince Percentage/ of the School 

Average School f Wide Attendance Percentage: 85X 



Grade 
'9 
10 
11 

12 ' 



N 


Mean / 
Percentage / 


Standard, 
Deviation 


. percentage 
Difference 

-r. — 


t 


£ 


162 
239 


88.5 /, ' 
85.9' / 


5.8 
15.1 


....■'■■'/ 3.5 

-/ 


7.68 
.92 


.001 
NS 


245 


85.7'/. 


10.7 , 


.7 


1.02 


NS 


100 


90.2/ 


9.0 


'/ 5.2 


5:78 





Average attendance rates ranged from 861 (grades 10 and 11) to 90% (grade JZl 
When ciompared statist! cilly to the average schdol -wide attendance rata' of 85%^^ 
students In all grades showed higher rates of /attendance ; howeverrohly 



studer ts 1n grades 9 am 
difffcned significantly, 
ficantly higher at level 4 beyond the .001 level of significance. 



12 surpassed the total school rata at levels thiat ^-r 

^ / ' ' '■ S ^ 

dlffened significantly. \ The rates for grade/ 9 and 12 students were sigmV 



I. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

A, CQnclusions ^ , 

In the course of coflecting material for this report the eval gator 
spent many long. hours interviewing various members of the Program, from its 
Director to its aides and paraprofessionals , and 1n each case he has found 
understanfling and helpfulness, graclousness and tolerance, wisdom and 
professionalism. Everyone interviewed willingly sacrlficad his or he^ 
precious time and patiently strov» to give the fullest and the most complete 
answers to questions which could not have seemed very Important at the 
time. Another feature which struck the evaluator was the pervasive s6nse 
of dedication and conmitment to one's purpose and full realization of the 
immense importance and grave responsibility which were entailed In creating 
and patiently assembling this first such program in the United States. 

In the public and non-public schools evaluated, the administrators 
directly concerned with the Program as well as other school officials were 
uniformly highly appreciative of the contributions being made by the 
Program to their institution. They cited, the Program's role in maintain- 
ing a high degree of student Interest, defusing potentially dangerous 
situations arriving from cultural misunderstandings, elimination of 
disruptive behavior and absenteeism caused by inability to comprehend 
what was being said, and, above all, affording students an opportunity 
to confer with someone who speaks their language and understands their 
problems. The Program's local school site team was invariably 
characterized as Industrious, friendly, collegial, knowledgeable and 

very helpful . _ ^ ^ ' 

In conversations with parsons outside the Program there has never 
been a word of criticism—only admiration for the attained results and 



apprecl^ation for the services rendered to the New York City eduqatlonal 
cofRmunity* In barely ten months the Program has not only managed to 
jump off the drawing board Into the real world* but has acquired a 
reputation 1n the profession as a solid* well run and a highly productive 
undertaking (see Appendix D)* \ 

Organizing itself on the march t the Program had to assamble^ its 
present complement of personnel* to harmer out a viable organizational 
structurti to establish procedures * to conclude agreements and under* 
standings with vastly different hlararchies-'^frQin principals of public 
and DDn-publlc high schools to directors of community service organiiatians / 
--to negotiati for rooms * services and equipments to organize. Instruct and, 
set in motion thci centralized services and the local site teanis to provide 
for in-service training and exchange of experience^ and to coordinate 
effectively entities on different budgets* belonging to different 
organizational patterns and espousing different philosophies. 

Once the Program was. organiied and set in motion, there came the 
next tier of tasksi It was necessary to deepen the Program's interface 
and Involvement with conwunity organizations* to draw out and forge 
the parents into a valuable resource, and to meld the individual schoQl 
site teams more firmly into the instructional fabric of their host institutions 
At the same time* as the need for Instructional materials bectme more 
pronounced* it became clear that what was needed were not various ad hoc 
generated materials but complete self-containid curriculum packages or 
kits which Included everythinS'-from a statament of educational bbjectlves 
and resource material lists to a battery of pre- and post-tests. And 



so, with considtrable Ingenuity, a "roll-ovtr" budget was done for the 
summer, and a special group of curriculum develppmint teams was sat-up 
and put to work. 

At the close of its first year of exlstenct, the N,Y,C. Russian 
Bilingual Program has emerged as a full-fledged, efficiently operating 
pioneering undertaking in bilingual education effactivaly servicing 
approximately 740 native Russian high school students enrolled In eleven 
saparate schools* The Program gives every indication of continued 
excellence In the future. _ . 

B* Recommendations 

■' " .■ . ' ^ ■ / ■ / ■ 

It 1s recofmiehded that in a manner similar to that employad in - 
the preparation of curriculum packages* the Program devflop an uniform 
records form that would contain basic personal data on every participant 
1n the Program* where all test resulti and other pertinent information 
would be entered to be avail able for the purpose of advisement and 
guidance or statistical analysis, ^ ^ ^ 

It Is further recommtnded that 1n view of total absence of school* 
based (tax lavy) Russian bilingual personny at the Forest Hills High 
School, the Program request an additional paraprofessional to be assigned 
to that school \n order to relieve the teaching load on the present Resounce 
Teacher and her assistant, who at this time are^he only Russian-speaking 
teaching staff in that school,, ' . 

It Is also recommended, in view of the recent and anticipated future 
increase in Russian-speaking students in the three public high schools 
that steps, be taken to ascertain 'the possibility of offering one or two 
levels of the Russian language In schools where. it is^ not currently 



taught as a part of the fdrelgn languages offering. In this way, Russian 
speaking bningual students would Justify the offering for other students 
and the Program would gain anothtr school based bilingual teacher. * 

Finally, it is reconniendid that the program collact, maintain 
and report studint outcome data in a. systenmatlc fashion. Many of the 
schools, fflost notably the non-pubHc schools, failed to adaquately 
report student outcomes. In others the lack of pre- test results made 
the reported post-tests uninterpritable. While many of the proljlMis 
encountered in this area are coranon to first year projects and are due 
to factors involved in the Initial implementation of a program. It is 
hoped that in year two these problans will have been resolved and that 
the program will be able to conaborate the favorable Initial impression 
with equally supportive student outcomes. 
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T^GT UlTATA HBIO-WOPK no 

' - ' ^ HTmtm : 

Ha^MHaH c Kjiacca 9 'iopMM A 

HS OTKPMBAHTE 317 BPOUIIOPy flO TEX nOP, nOKA BH HI ITOJiyMMTE . 
TAKOrO yKASAHMH ^ ' y ^ . - ' 

3tqt TeoT npoioflMTCH flJifl Toro, mto6m yCeflxt^&OH i tom, 
HaaKontKo Kop6mo .Bw noHwMaeTa to ^ ^to^, Bw..HWTaaTe* Qk oootoht 

II; ofpMBKos ann HTaHMfl. Bbi SO JixHw npQHPTTaTB . Ka^BuR- o 
H otBaTHTb Ha lonpool! np stOMy TeKOTy. Bh oMO^aTt imCpaTb npa*- 
SHnbHiiM OTieT opaflM gapHanTOB, npMBeaeirnMX nocne Bonpoea. 
OnpaaaiiHTa KaKott pis BauiKx BMOopOB tfyjseT BapiiMM, SaTaM, Ha 
jxHOTa e OTBatoii aa^apHHTa MeoTO, npaaiiaaHatieHHoe anrt OTBaTa^ 
ifMaienaa tot m% Howap, htq/k npaBMnBiiHK oTBaT, 

Rnn Toro, ^TOtfii tfMTfc yBapa'KKiiM b tom^ mto aanaTt, npOMTWT^ 
OTpyBOKi npHiaaaHHi^tt HHssa b KauaoTBa oOpaoua n Bbi yBKaaTa, KaK^ 
Hy^HO OTBaHaTb na Bonpoowi ■ . 

\ OOTHBOK flJIH HTEUm ^ OBBAaEil \: 

flapeBO Kiiaaf iiHor© oOnaoTeft npMMeHaHMH. nooMOTpHTa Ha 
npaawaTH BOKpyr Bao# Baaaa mo^hq ysMflaTb aapeBO. ilsapHi KapaH- 
aamsi^ OTyniH^ GTonM^ KHH^HBia noflwi^ jEUHafiKn h fjinoro apyrfix 
ripasMaTos eaaJiaHO ^b jtpaBa. fla^a. tfyMara/ na KOTopoft HanHeaH , 
3T0t TeoT oaaaaHa H3 apaBaoHofi Maeoii. 

A PaeoKaa b oeHOBHoii o • ■ : ^ 

1 oTpOHTaaBHHX MaTapHaJiax rj npHMaHaHMH aapaBa 

2 apasaoHott Macoa . ^ BMsax aapaia 

npaBHHBHilll OTBaTQM HBJIHaTCH OTSeT K^, o . ^ nOOTOMy ^ MeCTO 

-SmH—QTm^Tm-non--^^^ A na BamaM JiPicTKa a 

OTBaTOfi- " ' 

B flpaBaoHaH Maoea wenojiboyeTOH ajifl waroTOBnaHim^ ^ 

1 .CTynbaB n .nMueeK 

2 fiyMarH ' ;iBcneH 

, ITpaBlin&HHM OTBeTOM SBJEHeTCH OTieT ' T* nooTOMy, MeCTO 

nnn oTBaTa noa 2 nowe^eHo aJiH Bonpoca B na BameM JiiioTKe 

0 QTBaTOM, 

fBaiJ aaaTOS 50 F/*MHyT aJiH BwnojiH'eHiiH aToro T,ecTa, noetapaM-^ 
TacB OTBaTKTB Ha KaK jAomno loaBma.BonpoeoB B BwaanaHHoa znn 
DTore BpaiiHi asxa, aoJiH B^ Ha ooBflaM yBapaHH b npaBun^HOOTH 
Bamiix .OTSaTos.nouHKTa^ ^to Bh ao^sHW OTwaTHTB Bce BamH pTBaTH ^ 
Ha oTaaaBHQii anoTa oth pTiaTOB, m aan Ka^aoro Bonpoca noMaTHTB 
ToaBKo 'onvm oTBaT* 

m flEJUtlTE HHK^MX nOMETOK B OTOW EPOli'lOPl. ^ 

HHCroyKID^IIinpo^TiiTa KaaeaMM BapHaHT w oTBeTtTe Ha Bonpoeu. TloueTh'm 
CBOM OTBaTy Ha OTaaaBHOM jiifCTKe aan OTBaTOB* 



OOHOI^dft no OlffiimE bHAHMW ' 

^ "/HABUKM mohU^/ y 
Cpaaaf 23 HHBapi!| 1980 r. - 1,15 



^ = 7KA3Airafl = _ _ 
3to TSCT HSKOTOpiix seffleft^ KOTOptt© i3pecjiH@ mnmnu gHaTfc ann tore, ^Toffii 
BUpaaiif ii piOH UHOJiii TaKHu otfpAsdiii %tq€u jiiqak hx noHSJiH»» TeoT n©|€ajctT 
BamK 3HaHH3 a ofiJiaeTH npaBonMeaHiiSi. nofltfopa anoB, n^KTyaiiiiii h npaBHji 
ynoTp@0JieHKa rtponHOKax fiyKi. Bao^WKae© nonpoosT Hanneati KtOKOJiBKO np#a 
noaraHHS I ssa naparpa$a h niieiue. 

He 3a0yflBTa rjpe^tOT^ KHOTpyKHHii h iMHMaT^ji&He Koy^iitt otfpaaHK oTieTOB . 
npa^cat ^sm Bu npiiOTynii^a k otb#tj Ha'' BenpoeK# HanHiSiiTa BOa .Baioii otBtra 
B Ttx iieotax^ KOTOpsa ©TBaasto^ a otatJiBHOM tfyKJitta OTBaTOB. 

Koraa Bh 3aK0H^iiT# SHnojiHaHiia TaoTa, Bm aen^H noanHoaTi aaKuapaisKiOiO , 
T©y^ '^To Bh h© BHaaaH hh oaKS BonpoooB Han OTBtTos a© TtOTa, h.^t© 
Bau H@ n©u©rnH b ©Tsa^a Ha KaK©ff^jiKtf© us B©np©o©B Bd Bpail^ tKaayana. 
np©©naKT e BafflHygMpTBataiiif na tfyaaT npwHHT a© 'rax n©p^ n©Ka Bh. Ha noanH 
BHta tT7 aaKaapaaHio. 

/ HaeTib I - npaB©nHeaHHa 
Bu yaca ©aasaaH a^y tiaoTB TacTa. /lO/ 

PyK©B©a©TB© /II-I5/* BiifiapiiTa HaHtfoaaa n©aK©aHi!iaa qin©i© Kan rpynny ©a©B 
aaK 3an©nHaHHH Kasa©r© ©OTasaaHHH©ro MsoTa^ h iHUMaTaaBK© aarmmifta 3t© > 
m BnaaHHOM Bam ©nauHaa^HQirnpSGneKTa, npeflHa3HaHeHH©M aan otb8t©b. /5/ 



Odpasatii 3th pacTeHkH MeaaaHH©# 
pacTyT 
paoTaT 

BHpocnK/c/ , / 

pooao/H/ ' 
npaBiiaftHiitt ©T^aT| pactyTi HanHoaH b npoonaKTe aan ©TBaTOB* HjanMmKTe 
BamH ©TBa™ Ha^B©np©oii II-I5 a npoottaKfa aa« ©TBaT©B| Kan noKaaaHo Ka' 

II Bee aaB©HKii offlHnrf ^ ' ' .oaasay ' eawH. 

Hai^ ^ ■ 



nKCtiiaHHHfl ' ^ * ^ \ 

KHeTpyKaiiH ' 

-^aoTafti nneMO^, pfioCotHae % ooTOHeHHe* roTOM OMaT he Kas^B qaoTB^ Bai 
ft^raa _ npaanpiiHaTk cfltj^jomiit marHi 

I» HanHmH^a Bs^ ofst^ he ^apKOBiiKa i^kivta 
2# BHHHaTtJiSHb ^.npo^TOTt fOi^fo Bii ' HannciaJiif 
-3. npOBap&7t BaiEif naparpa$iX| ndOTpotHsid npa^no^aHHfiirpaiiuaTOK 

SKaKH QpaiiHRi^HH^ iianaAibaoiaHiia oarMSHH^ tf^KS^ 
^* OaMi^Ta raSsa HOMaHaHM suih HOnpaB«aHH«, k^^ 

Bm OTsai? ' ^ 

5« EanHisifTt Baa' OKOH^aTa^MHft OTsaT na cna^aniHofi tfajioit n sesiitoh 
0yMar©, Ko^Qpysj Bay ttaoT y^STan*., IlpecsaOTTa, ^to0ii xajiTa^ 07iiaFa 
Boaraa 0y3ia noa/5anott ^yuarefi, xa^sa Bm nsnaTt. ^ , 

Bail tfyaaf sysaAaHd otqabko BpauaHHi OKonbHQ Iffay noTpatfyaTeH wis OTsaTa 
Ha STH TpH ^aetn« Fa0OTafiTa BHimafaAiiHe* npoaapBta HaOKen&RO paa Boali ^ 
HanHoaHo na Basau aKOK^af an^Hou jiHOfKa* npH KanHcaHiiH naiEsoH ^aafH eHpa 
uana Bm soj^ih OAasaT^ ^apKOSHH suaaTt. a tfa^oft n sanTeS HanHHUK Bamara 
otsaTa. ^ " ' . , / ! " 

m OIKPHB^TE 3T0T 3K3Am^OT©HHHM IffOCrmCT nOKA BAM HE CKAS^T* 

^aaTt I - 5tJiaB0a nsatiia ' . . ; ^ ^ 

I^HaTpjKmfH: HanHOHTa sanesoa nHoi^ a anHG^aRHtM n^^^ hhse 
tlpasaa ^aii By wawa^a nHoaTB npatilHTa boio iiH$apMaaH!o# 

13 aaKa6p« Bh 3aica3ajiH paroa^i Maaaasj^ 300 aa 30.00 aaMapas y napJeKT^^ 

OayKa Eaa^a KeynaHH. Sh aatng^iH aaKtsEHk^ WpaBdn na 30.00 aona^oB. 

15 HKiapH Bh. nojiyTaiwiH pawia apyratt yaaajiifj^200 | aTaHMaaT^io 20,00 aoaaap 

HannsHTa aajxasoa nsiaiiyo a asaaft npotfaajyie iia (Hpuy, na aapaoyi ^ 
naip4eKT OayHa Paroa KaynajiHi 1218 OaHaaT Poya, flaTpaftT, MI 4^638. 
Bay i^xHa bkjswtotb b niiaByai . ' 

, OCMaHHTat SIM ^©Hoapaii > . 

. 06%«aHHTa, ^Ta xatHTa at pHpyK ' 
, flaftte naapatfHyio H BBpHyio KHjopyaaH^ ' ^ ^ 

• McnaatayHTa npHeyaayyw $opMy aaaaBora' nHafcua 
Cjiai^Ta jHHaTpyKHUsy , npHBaaaHHHM Ha aCaasEKa npa^neKTa.^ 
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Naw York Ctt^ Russian Bilingual WwQ%wmm 
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Project* DiMae^ff 



r 



1 r.HSa MOPKA 



1979 r. tfujia j^^paanaH^Gna-.^ 
CHaji^Haa pjocKaH fl3y^3H^H,aH 
aporpai^Ma^ i-T^ ^atfaS' isMMOTpaK- 
ioi Ha CoBaTCKoro Ooioaa* Sqst 

nporpaMMH HmjineTbH pycoKKft 

nporpaMMa- npaoji#^" = Ha* 

^^CKQJIBKO OOHQIKKX qinaft^/yia KQ* 
TOpMX napBOOTanSHHHMB HBMIOTaH 

/otfjitrtiaasife napuosa aBanTamm 
K HOBOM KyjiBTypKofi ppaae K npa- 
synpaDseaaKiia; ^MMiirpauKOHHoro " ' 

^ KyjifiTypHoro ©OKa^ Ko^pp^ft ■ 
mKOJXBKKK^ OTapmipc' K^aoabB ne- 
peHoaHt DodSaHKO TH^ano. 

i Ha aifKaa sa^ioi!^ aaflatiaii 
SB^AajOH KHTa^ofcHoa odyqaKK© 
.aHfJi^go^cOMy. H3Bf%, Boa ^etfHiie 
^nmw n BnimKonhHMe aaksTOH 
nog^siHtHH aT^^S/r saaaqaM, Kokaq- 
kqM ^aiiBto ajOK nporpaMMH hsjih-* 
atos njiaBHHM: napexos y^a^iocoH 
noJiHOOTBiQ Ka aHrjioasHqKoa ody- 
qaKKS « 

nporpaMMa Haqajia patfoTy b 
HaoKOJiBKifx* cpa^sHMc mKOJiax 
BpyisjiHKa..ii KsHHoa /3 otf«aoT- ' 
aeKHMx J* a MacTHBix/ B fleKatfpe 
1979 rc^a. iiporpaMMa yKOMnjiaK*- 
, TosaHa cnaiiKajiKOTaMM/ sjiaasjo- 
5x:4j£ pyccKXM h aHrnssSoKXM S3m- 
KaM^5 KOTopKa otfcjiyssiciaioT 710 



. NIY YOM Cl^re EUSS^ Bl^LINGUAL 
Mra/fLORlNCE SEIM^, Pro j act Dlreetof 

On October 19/ 1979, the fe4eral, 
goveTOiQant allocated funds for the New 
York City HueilEn Bilingual Program *£or 
the ahlldren of tlia immigrants -from' ^J/:-' 



- ■ ' ■ ■ / . - 

Among Che vmrioua importanc objee* 
tivea of t^e l^program, thie moat aasantial 
are I jthe integration of the students v 
in'cM*;^w aultural iurroundlngs and 
thrf'^^fivention of thi culture shocks 
most acutely iekperieneed by ' senior high 
school studen^ts, - 



No less Important is the intemsive 
teaching of English as a Secong' ^ 
Language. AUj the curricula and all the 
eKtracurricular activities are being 
developed in accordjance with the above 
-"objectives, Ttfe final stage an purpose 
qf the program is a smooth and painleas 
transition ^frote^^he bilingual into tpe 
mainstream program. 

The program was started in three 
public and eight private high schools 
BrooklyTi and Queens, It is s^ffed 
with bilingual English and Russian * 
specialists; servicing 710 studancsi 



EKLC 



Qeean Partowy 4 Wtst Ave. Brooklyn, N-Y. 11235 

■ , IS a-5W 

; m paaH tooVwi Baii, sv© a eeHMtfpt 1980 reaa Kafartpa 
HHectpaHHHX aauKoi^ Haoett nKOMi iias«HaeT nporpaiiMy nptneflaiaHaB 
HBpHfa. flaHHa« nperpaMiia JitnaTWiHa h Hto63ce»iiia i esuaH e 
nocTOSHKO paafymw ReflH«e«OM pycoKiix OTyaaHTOi t Hamait mKoao. 

peeyionHa;H% Kyp5 h KJiaaviiap«Ta. H#opuawi9 udEKO nelsyflHT* y 
ISrs. Ball Mr. David Gold. V I ' 

m yaapeKU , In aecTa««HO nimiM^j^^SHaiteHKe m Hto0w 
xoaHuoefi. HaywaHHi! Jiapafa a HaofoaaHfi uouaHT, KOTpp«n «.jwe^e« 
Haot*euaeMeJI qasTiio otoaaQaaHaa KMaer© eipaaeKoro ptetHKftx^ 
TaKKa eQeTaiJweT npa^wRyM \ ' t \ 

flaHHHa 1^4 6yaeT «Hf aTiea tonwo noen« periieTpamiH onpe- 
aeneHHoro KOJia^teMa^efyatH^OB, , . 

B 6sMaEiABaa apeiia 6yaeT TaK«e otfMaJieHO o Hafiopt aaK- 
HMsi Kype H s Hanett iBKOJie.-^ ' , - 

Haaaeucs-, W BaiBH aaTH aaMnTepeeywTCH aaHHoR nporpauBOw 
H; ua'6ya«u Hutffc UHor© xejiaieniix « HaHany Hoaore ytifgHsi-o roaa. 

Uu saau Bael ' \ 



C ysaxaHHeM, 
Mrs.Beiil 

aaa.KaJeapu HHOCTp. fla. 



CpajaKSH mKOJia mm* A* JlKHKOJibKa 

Cpefla, 26 yapTai flHau 12,00 - 2.00 

qeTsapr, 27 Map^a,BauapOM - . 30^^ - ^9 • 0£L . 

Mu paflia BHOSb npHrnacHTi Bac i Haay mKOJiy Ha aeH6 
,''pTKj)HTHx .flaepea^ B cpegy 26 MapTa AHeM h b tteTaopr 
2? MapTE Beqepoy . Bh BCT^eTHTeci c ytiHTanHUH Bamero cuHa/ 
ao»iep||. npeflBapHTeJibKO aaftTe Bameuy cwHy/flouepH aanonHHTB 
pacnonoKeHHyie HH«e aHKeTy, ^.toeu Ban tfano nertie HaftTM 
yqHTenett. , ' 

npeflMeT V, KoMHata • famtJiHH yqMTejiH 

1 ' - 

2 . ■ , 

3 , 

4 . , 

5 ^ . ■ — 

6 ^ . . • 

i 

Mm icsaM Bac I 



CpeflHHH UlKOJXa HM* A *JIlrlHKOJt\bHa 



j-;aMi-inH^ limn CTyfleHTi 



an. 



BaBse npHoyTCTBMe HeoCxosMMo he lOTpe^^ ytiHTenaft c poflM- 

B ripQMaswTKe MB^i^ay ^ P.M. 

■ 7" "" " \ " 



O^aHb Baa^HO* tiTOfiM Bm BeTpeTMnHOB eo mhoR aiiH ©eey^fleHHH nose- 
fleHHk M KnaocHott patfoTH Bamaro/ii/ bHHa/flouep>^ii. 

flaHHan BOTpe^a tfyaaT bo MHoroM cnoooecTSOBaT^ ycnamHoM ytie6e 
Bamaro/H owHa/flQ^apM,, 



C yia^eHMeM^ 



^yuMTenB 



A 
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□FFICE OF BILINGUAL EDUCATIPN 




June 16, 1980 



Ms*'Flbrenae Seimen, 
Projaut Dirsctor 
Russian Bilingual Program 
P,S. 188 . 

218-12 Haruland i^enue 
Flushing, NY 11364 



Daar. Ms* Ssimeni 

On behalf of tha staff mambars of tha Comprahanslva High School Bilingual 
Program, I would like to taka this opportunity to thank you for your par- 
ticipation in tha *'lntornational Flasta" at tha Hall of tha Board. 



Your assistanca in providing an excallant parformanca by tha studanta In 
yoiof prugrani halpad maka tha oooaslon a most anjoyabla and maniorabla ona« 

Have a baautlful suminar and bast wishas to your 3taff and studants. 



Slncaralyi 





Floranca H, Pu*Folkas 
Projaet Diraetor 



APPROVED: 




Aw i 1 da Or t ^ , D i r actor 
Office of Bilingual Education 



FPFiif 
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COKPREHENSIVH HIGH SCHOOL 

From the Desk of... 

CRTHV iV\OV 

June 16,^^1980 

I wish to thank yeu and your very dadlcated 
staff for yau axeellent prtssntat 
InternatiQnal Fiesta * I hope that you had enjoyed 
the International Fiesta and had enrlohed yourself 
as we had all enriched each other through ths Fi€ata» 

Enclosed please find coplea of Certlfioates of 
Appreciation for the participation of your students. 
Please distributs the certificates to your students. 
Thank you letters have been sent to your Staff and 
you* ' * 

Thank you again, ^ Please keep in touch. Looking 
for^^ard to working with you again soon* 



&QAmG SBUCATieN OW THE CI'TP NSW YGMK 

FORiST HILLS HIGH SCHOOL 



4^-01 nOTH 5T3BT • FC2iST HHJJ. N, Y. 1137J 



fHra^ry IS, IfM 

Mv Yert €1^ lanltfi llllngMl >ro4f«k 

loiN of eduction 

Ur^ J. Itilc HlfH Mwol 

m Piclflc Stntt . _ , 

Omp Mrs. telBMf , ^ ' ; 

Ms niP tt iwewcM of nmm. histow 

1. UiifodyetlM te .tiw C^^maI P«€fljt1a of tUt MistuB 

2. fisltii t^m CzMMllM "ioli of ET^rado". 

He. N1cM«1 tolptfin 

' ' 1. etvldWi lillU 

2i NovoMlfi^i llina 

i. NQMOStlslQfk SiAnM 

' ' 4% irlnMirf • NijfA 

§. Ki^lov. MIrii 

f. Artbev, 4mo^ 

7. Syrkin, Yt^a 

I. S«ys«fMni UHta 

9. Xy^kf ARttli 



Si-Lingual Russian Ras^rea Tm€};«f 



CpesKHH mKOJia muBun km JliiKKonhuk 



KaSaapa nHQCTpaHHoro H3MKa openHeS dkojiw wm« A.JlMHKonBKa 
npHrnaaiaaT Bae na KOHqept Ha pyooKOBi h aspeMeKoy saaKa^Ci 
Kotep^ii cocTeHTea i aKTOSOM aajis mKOJiii t noHaHtAiHHK 
2^ Lia^Ta I9S0 P. so speyH 3, 4 h 5 ypoKOB, KoHiiapTHaH npor 
paMME no^iroTOBJieHa pyecKHMH h napaHJifccKiiiiH eTyneKfauii, i 
n%Qt% Q3KmuaHosaKH5f ^eenqa mieQTpaKKoro naHKE. 



I* 



a* KJiacoH^taKa^ B^ayna 

EaTxosaH. nataTH^aeKaM eoRaTa 
0« ntrKaff BijaiiKa 



PaKosiH *'JIepa" 



fl 



2. 




aspelteKOM HaHKaK 



UaflKn BaprcoH. Otpkbok 113 "nyMoa MoHfopT", 



5- 



AsBifs HHUKnaH.- naBas 
naoHH "flaBaWTa umTh BueaTa 




II 



H tBpaMaKey w MKax 



flOBPO .QMOSATb HA HAffl KOHmPTl 



ERIC 



Appendix D 



LETTERS 
OF 
- THANKS 
AND 

APPRECIATION 
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YESHIVAH OF FLATBUSH 

JOEL HRAVERMAN HIGH SCHOOL 

1609 AVENUE J 
BROOKLYN. N.Y. 11230 

(212)377^66 
Jiane 26, 1980 



DR. ABRAHAM^MICHOW 



ERIC 



Me « Florenoa Seimn 
ftfojegt Diraotor 

Mew York City Ruesiiai Bilin^^al ^^ogram 
6565 Flatl^ds Ave* 
Brookl^» New York 11236 

Dear Ites Saioani 

I must tal3 you that TeMi Kishlnevs^ is a moat unusual 
find for the BoMd of Mwation* Vera Lm not <mly 
abholwly and teiowladgeahle in the YMidiia disoiplinM,^ 
but she is ona who i^ ve2^ dtvotad to the welfare of her 
studante. She hu been most omiaiantiDua in not only 
her obligations* but also in fivii^ extra time mni extra 
effort, Si^liarlyi the studenti respond to her. ^ey 
are ea^r to meet with her both to leaxn and to talk,. 

I- heartily recosEaend her oontinuad employment. 



Sinoerely, 




-Dr^. Ab3^M ZMiohow 
ftincipal, Genaral Studiei 



A3 id J 



A3RAKAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL 

O-aan PurAwuy and WdsE Avinu^, Brooklyn, Ndw York 11233 

SS 2^5474 

=^C:< M, POLLOCK - 



.,isv iork Cii^y Ruaaian Bilingual ft^e^am 

?,s* laa, B^OT 32^ ^ 

kk2 ZsMZ Houstoa Street 
York, ^ew York 10002 

Dear ito* Saiman: , ^ ^ 

Or* lyehal f of the itudants of Abraham linGols 
SmooI. I voiild Uke to a^ress w Vwki to you 
as director *of the mv York City RugsiM Blllagual 
Program for^ yo^ir assistaaae during this pMt year^ 

; w 

Your efi'orts to that we reeeive all of the 

infomation, maMriali Md aarriMs to wa 
entitled imder the proiram have Qeen muA appreoiated. 
You and your staff have "beaOM a v^uaSle adjunot 
to mi in providing lar^css to the new]^ wriwd 
lusaian ^tudanti. , 



are pleasad that wa ^1 ^©e working with 
agiin in tha fall. 



Save a pleasant- 

\ . i ^Sinoereiy, 

/Eisaiys^Bell 
Actinrt ChaLrmnn 



EKLC 
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•T^iarma l/K^f//^/oi/s ^7/2s///u/ii 
EuOO OCEAN AVENUE, EKOOKJJ/N, .N.Y. 1X22') 



hMi Ha^ij l^.'bda 



Mlr4 TiwU 



ic 



Ja.h' I2,t^i, ?9li7 

BOAnV or EdLlCAT.TOhl 

•^'12 E. Houstun Sf/iccf. r.5. /ii ism 3N 
Ml Vojik, M.y. ■ ' 



\ 



i ajtt-^xi4cmi*f.{f fl^a^c^u^ ijoa and tk^ tJ^o^Kam 
you a^e h^adli^g ^a^ Rai hlan immlg/iants . 

Vou have, ^ho^n Qntat p^n6{::L:Z In^.z/io^it and a^a 

I mu6t tefC you tha^ ohl iff, ijoan. htaii me.mb^K4, 
Mt4, VeAa K^ih^mgyAky., Lnho 16 ^vJ/LH^g at QUJi sdiooZ, 
Jia^ pCKion.rfltd /ic4 diihiQ tx^L\^maett t^utlt and kai donz ^ 

a d^i^vUtz^cm^^gaj.t c^^^m^^ian gt*iC6 in qu^ acadamlc 
pKugkams, tk^x ma'i!^^ a^Q. oiucb hztt^%, and tkzlK 
.t^au£.]eii ■T?i:^f-i: con ^ics < h ^axaQCto^nt. 

cotLi^rotU and doc4f hcA uimoif t:n /.^^ r/:^^ cui'a{/ 

< It f6 itefcaCa'Si .C£^■poi;^r \^;t/ tk(L n^LL^^i'itii 
4uc^t « p^og^ani - tS eor:/=uu4C in Cue iuXu.K(i, st 
QAtatth d ^p.vlvq,l iilte^ie^t the' Ra44>dan ^tadznts. 
^Ithbut ^kU k^tp, Hit ^hladanth tooatd diLilniZQ.tif ijalt 

OiMc afl(4in, ica-ffl fi)fa^^£!!id ,{5^ iilk^ t/i£. tLietadi • 
pAog^am . ■ % , . ' 



- h"C/m,t 
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« ■ J 

3f th« Ifats of Ntvv York 

Pi. HtillgT OKUN. PrnidAiif 
JACK IQPM, Qhmmm of rtt« %Bmt4 

HfiMAN KHWARL Vk* PrAidchf 
iVitYN PAJi>$, ^t%m4in§ Sccttfary 
NONQi^lY ^tllliikNTi 
^ NfSMJN LEVIN 

Da MCtOlCAl M. LiWlTTU 

•QAa& IDUCATION 
fVILVN PAili 
" AMfi flYN lAPQSN 

TlUltlU 

&4VfD eKaUl>TNi¥. 
HON iilCXM/^N 

NfSSiST DEITI 
QQiQSII mtlSOH 
A6E'ilSfN|ERG^ 

Ta/VAS FSilDMAN 
fLQfilNCI GLfCK 
SILmA ICAnAN 
lAMytl KQSTMU^N 

If vi^ai EBAM£g 

LivytS MUITIN 

EliQTf ki;NvyAMD 
* LEON LlNDENiAUM 

JiiOMi LlNPli 
SALLY NlMFSQVi^ UPPNlR 
raVlNG LISTMAN 
flUEN MAfOSHiCK 

fVlLVN PAStS 

*i VvfrRlLYN SAPQSH 

S^MUA ?fDOW!TZ 
Mf^M^-N KNWA3Z 

MC« tQPAL 
39. &t!PNlN A'tlNSTOCK 
SlLlOT ZAfWm 

I0AR§ GOVlKNOiS 

E/iiANUll CONIN 
CN/tSiilA ffiGlNjBlAff 
?4gei i?y.)M lilDMAN 
Ma'^VjN f^ANKtt 
J Ai-eON FiliMAN 

JG^EPN fSIIDMAN 
tASgr DC'-^ ■ 3 ^^ICMAM 

JUOAH G2ilt?Z 
. . SAlgi N43&y HALPfBN 
jaa?^|BCMAN 
MCQi NQF^MAN 
MDSIS INOMS 
HISMAN ^Lll^ 
■.^t:" lINiAMlN I. KBIITMAN 
JULIUS KUSHNtS 
» ' HISMAN liVfN 

BR J. NrNA UIIIBMAN 

JqSIFH lOBCH 
^* lA.vuU S Mt^NiCK 

■ ■ = ■'- t'Aiii iituCM-IILVlBSfilN 

" r SAwusk SPiioCst- 

MAX SfAA^ll^ 
/©SfPM TUNf 
.S^IilA/^VAUiM 



50rOMON SCiffiCHTER HIGH SCHOOL CP BROOKLYN 

500 Church Avanya at Ocean Parkway • Bra@kiyn, N* Y* 11218 

Jml^i) 854*3500 



Alan Zel^nt^, Prindpil 

Carl Schedittfj ix^cutiv© D!r#cf©r 



June 5/ 1980 



Dear Ms, seimari^ . 

1 am writing to thank you for? tha Soccer Clinic 
providad our itudents by your N*Y*C. Russian 
Bilingual program on this pas^tf Monday June 1st. 

Lan Roitman* Gragg' Barge troni, and Diego Ruiz 
wera wonderful- with our kidsr thay sparklad in 
our gyiti and incraased oW studants' appreciation 
of Physical Educatiom as a real 'academic die* 
ciplirie wor tfiynSf ganuina resp^q t * ^ 

Thanks again for your^ continuad support and 94cd 
will. . ' - 



/ 



sincerely. 




Principal 



df 
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CKf-'ffffsd by fht Unsfed Syringe Jj* 
C^mmitsfsn on Jewish EdutAHsfi 

CHirttfed by ih# Usivtriity 

sf the Sfir* af New York _ 

&t NfgltiT QKUN, Pf*%i6anl 

fLLIQf LIINWANJ. Vtcr Pfcl*d#nr 
iaVifHQ LilTMAN. yk* Rpflidtnr 
MABll¥M SAPOSH. Vie# Pr#ii^#fif 
Hfi^N SCHWA Vk* ^f«iid«nf 

HONOlAif FaillDlNtf 

R gyiSlLl CAMMIK 
HCiMiN IfVIN 

tQMCAIIQHH CQNIULTAIIT, 
Dt MOtDKAl H Ll^lfTEl 

l3AiD Of IDU^TlOff 
iVEltN PABtS ' 

MAfiitN lAPa^- 
lOAftD OP nuiTf ^ 

PR. H&YIM ABRAMOVVlfl 
DAVID i&COUtTNlY 
KlQN %W\CKMAtf4 
SUSSfLL CAMMtt 
'. HiBiERT PEITI 

^ DOldBli iDflSOM 

All EiS|N§&R6 
ABaANAw FlIMlTClN 
T^MAS ^SifpMAN 

t ' StLHAA Apt' AN 

SAMUIL ICOITMAN 

iRwiriG i^8AMli 

aUOTT LDNWA^P 
IfON LtNDtNBAUM 
^ " JtaOMfi ilftJOEi 

leVING LilTMAN 
^ ■ ' iilCEN MA90SNICK 

D^^HfagfSt QKUN 

r ^fmr'^Ajiis 

MASilfN lAPqSN 
• " :H5ilA P|0OW|T| 

iSviNp ICNWA4t| 
"jACX TQrfAL 

□e^^Tf?Hifi *viinStocjc 

fU'QT ZA^tiN 

BQASS OF CdVMNQti 

... hMSIST 5 lEDpU 
y.-./ NUFL CQHiN 
^H£SLn A fEiOlMilATT 

suaypN FtA/jii|EL 

^ JQlfPH PBliDMAN 

^ JUDAH CSrifTI = 

NABif HALPfjsN 

JACOB HOFPMpN 
VOlfS IN5ifg 
NISMAN <L|IN 

\ iAili lENiAMiN I. <a!r"fM^N 
* ' . JS41US kyiNNli 

■ ' £3 J NINA UEiigMUN 

. = 4iRAN/,AVLlNDfNaAbM 
JOIEPH lOtCH 

= > *. h\AA SfAMt'R 

% ■ JOSfPM TUNi 

--.=-T ° ^ Ml ^ JAM VADIUM 
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SOLOMON SCHICHT5R HIGH SCHOOL OF BROOKLYN 
500 Church Avanue at 6«ean Parfrway BiQoklyn^ N* Y. 11218 



TeL. (212) 8S4.3SC 



Alan Zgleneti, Principal 

Carl Schechrar, ixecwtiva Director 



June 1, 1980 



Daar Me. Saiman* 

I am vrsLtLn^%^o thank you onca again for sending 
us Rosalia F#rd5nan to service our"bi--lihgual 
Rusaian students, Rosd Lb a cradit to yotir 
program^ and a cradit to your parsonal wisdom 
and good tasta in parsonnel. In har short time 
wi.th^us* sha has turned around a saries of 
potantial' academic. and soeial diaastars and 
suceaadad in integrating our Rilssian studants 
(and their parents to boot;) into our school 
community^ • - 



I would graatly appreciata it if you could in* 
Urease Rosa 'a nunto^r of work-houra for the coming 
academic yaap(s)^ and would hopa to hear from 
you soon on nair official atatua for haxt year 
in particular, - - * __ 

Thanks again for ^our ganerous asaistanca. 




d£ 

CC I 



Dr* perry Davis 

Owilda Orta 

Dr* Nancy J* Scott 



